Our Territory 
In 1999, the Northwest [ C1 O 
Territories will divide into 

two territories. The eastern navut 


territory is to be called 
Nunavut. 


Nunavut means “Our Land” in Inuktitut, the 
Inuit language. It refers to the Inuit homeland, 
land long occupied by the Inuit of the central and 
eastern Arctic. 


It is an interesting time to live in or visit Nunavut. 
Division and the creation of a new territory is on 
everyones mind, which makes for some fascinating 
conversations and the opportunity to see elements 
of the birth of a new government. Visitors find 
the atmosphere to be upbeat and optimistic, 
residents are proud of their achievements, and 
hopeful for a prosperous future in their own land. 


In 1990, the Nunavut Agreement in Principle was 
signed in Igloolik. This Agreement contained a 
clause in which the Government of Canada 
agreed to create the new Territory of Nunavut. 


In 1992, the boundary of the future territory was 
approved by a plebiscite of voters throughout the 
NWT. In 1993, the Nunavut Land Claims were 
signed and passed by the Canadian Parliament. 


These agreements are the culmination of long 
years of work on the part of Inuit leaders and 
government representatives, fostered by the resolve 
of the Inuit to reinforce their identity as one 
people. As part of the settlement of the Land 
Claims, the Nunavut Act provides for the 
formation (by 1999) of a new territory in the 
eastern arctic — Nunavut. 


In size, about one fifth of the land mass of 
Canada, Nunavut extends from Longitude 60 N 
to approximately Longitude 125 W in the central 
arctic, from the geographic North Pole and high 
arctic islands to Sanikiluag and other small islands 
in Hudson Bay, from Baffin Island to west of the 
Coppermine River. The magnetic North Pole is also 
located in Nunavut. Magnetic North, “home” to 
compass needles, moves, but is currently northwest 
of Resolute Bay, near Bathurst Island. The 
Geographic Centre of Canada is also in Nunavut, 
about 30 km northeast of Baker Lake. 


The treaty establishing 
Nunavut is unique. Among 
its 41 articles are the 
following: 

- It provides Inuit beneficiaries with title to 
approximately 350,000 sq. km. (136,000 sq. mi), 
including the mineral rights to 
35,257 sq. km. (14,000 sq. mi). 

- It provides for capital transfer payments of $1148 
billion, payable to the Inuit over 14 years, and a 
$13 million Training Trust Fund. 


« It provides for the Inuit of Nunavut a share of 
federal government royalties from oil, gas, and 
mineral development on Crown lands. 


- Where the Inuit own surface or subsurface title 
to the land, it provides the right to negotiate 
with industry for economic and social benefits 
from non-renewable resource development. 


: Inuit are a majorityof the population of 
Nunavut, and will have a preponderant 
influence in a public government to be elected 
by all residents of Nunavut, Inuit and non- 
Inuit. The first Nunavut elections will be 
held in 1999. 


Iqaluit has been selected as the capital by public 
vote, and public consultation is ongoing, to make 
sure that the views of the people of Nunavut are 
considered in the development of the government. 


This is a landmark agreement, establishing clear 
rules of ownership and control over land and 
resources within the new Territory of Nunavut, as 
well as ensuring self-government for Inuit. 


For the first time in Canadas history, huge areas of 
northern lands are actually owned by a group of 
people rather than by the government. This affects 
access to certain areas just as private land 
ownership affects access in southern Canada. 


For further information on the establishment of 
Nunavut, contact: 


Nunavut Tunngavik Inc, 130 Albert St, 
Suite 1510, Ottawa, ON. KIT 5G4. 

Ph: (613) 238-1096. 

Fax: (613) 238-4131. 


Welcome to Nunavut, “Our Land”, Arctic Canada 


In 1999, Canada’ Northwest Territories will divide into two separate territories, 
the eastern portion of which will be called Nunavut. The new Nunavut 
Territory is home to the Inuit and is known throughout the world as the 
land of polar bears, dog sleds, northern lights and the midnight sun. 


] invite you to travel to Nunavut to experience our vast land and our 
remarkable people. Come see the bird colonies, the free ranging wildlife and 
the unforgettable beauty of the Arctic tundra. Fish for Arctic Char from the 
shores of fiords surrounded by majestic mountains, or take a canoe trip on 
one of our many unspoiled river systems. This is your opportunity to 
experience one of the last great wildernesses of the world. | invite you to 


come and experience the Arctic. 


tye heh — 


Steven Kakfwi Minister, Resources, Wildlife and Economic Development 
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This guide provides general 
information on the types of activities 
available to our visitors. We hope it 
will spark your interest and entice 
you to visit us, We'd then like you to 
turn to the centre section for detailed 
listings of services and operator 
contacts, sorted by activity. 
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The People 
of Nunavut 


Igloos and “Eskimos”, dogteams, polar 


bears, and ice... They are known 


round the world, but how many southerners really know much about 


the people who have inhabited northern Canada for thousands of years? 


The indigenous people of the Arctic coast and 
islands are known as Inuit. In Inuktitut, this means 
“the people, those who are living today”. In the past, 
we were known as “Eskimos”, but this is an 
uncomplimentary Cree term which means “those 


who eat their meat raw”. “Inuit” is in common usage 
today. One person is called an “Inuk’. 


Our ancestors migrated across the Bering Land 
Bridge from Asia when ice covered almost all the 
land, spreading across the arctic coast after the 
retreat of the continental ice sheets, about 5,000 
years ago. The Arctic Small-Tool Tradition people 
developed into the Dorset people, who likely 
invented the snowhouse. The Dorset disappeared, or 
mingled with the Thule when they in turn moved 
into the central and eastern Arctic. 


Todays Inuit are descendants of the Thule people. 
The Thule moved into the central and eastern arctic 
from the north coast of Alaska, about 1,000 years 
ago, during a warming period in the earths climate. 
The Thule hunted the huge bowhead whale, and 
lived in large villages of up to 100 people. The 
remains of their villages can be found across the 
arctic — tent rings of large stones, semi-subterranean 
houses paved with flat stones, or houses 

with frameworks of whalebones, walled or 

roofed with turf. 


In the 1700s, the climate cooled, and there was little 
open water along the coast during the winter. The 
Thule came to depend less on the bowhead and 
more on belugas, narwhals, seals, and caribou. 


Our recent ancestors lived in smaller groups than 
the Thule, and, in many parts of the Arctic, relied 
on the snowhouse in winter. They used dogteams, 
and cooked their food on stone lamps (kudlik) in 
winter. They hunted from skin boats (kayaks), and 
used skin tents when the lack of snow kept them 
from building igloos. 


Inuit have a long history of helping visitors to their 
land. From the time of the early explorers to the 
present, we have worked alongside the qablunaaq 
(our word for those who are of European origin). 
We've guided and hunted for them, have helped in 
mining enterprises, and have worked with the 
whalers throughout the arctic. We continue this 
today, through our participation in offering trips 
and opportunities to visit and learn about our land. 


With the coming of the traders, our lives changed 
dramatically. We learned to use the gablunaaq goods 
like rifles, washtubs, sewing machines, a variety of 
foods, and later, the skidoo and ATV, Concepts of 
business replaced a subsistence life on the land. 
However, we have not forgotten the old ways. We 
now return to the land and traditional life because 
we love it, and do not want our children to 

forget their heritage. 


Today, many things are happening all at once in the 
North. The settling of our land claims has changed 
our lives forever. We are again in control of the 
destiny of our people. With the birth of Nunavut in 
1999, we will be fully a part of the Canadian family. 


But the Inuit are not the only people here in the 
Arctic. Added to the original peoples of this land are 
a polyglot of people who have come North from 
every part of Canada and from around the world. 
All have fascinating stories, mostly beginning 

with “I came intending to stay 6 months, but 

now I cannot seem to leavel” 


As you travel to the Arctic, we extend an 
invitation to get to know us. We represent an 
intriguing and dynamic part of Canada, 
and are happy to share our love of this 
land with you. We promise to make sure 
that you go home knowing more about 
us than just that we used 

to live in igloos! 


Above: Jigging for fish on ice. 1. Wilson, GNWT Kivallig. Oval: traditional styles are popular. W. Weber, GNWT. 
Bottom: Dressed for winter in caribou clothing. D. Barnett, GNWT Kivallig. 


Ours is a land locked in the 
harsh grip of winter for more 
than half the year. Ice stills 
the restless seas, and 
sculpted snow mantles 
the land. 
Overwhelming silence 
alternates with the 
cacophany of howling 
winds and the incredible 
power of arctic storms that sweep 
across the tundra. Darkness cloaks Nunavut 
for months at a time at the higher latitudes, yet this 
is a darkness enriched by the enchantment of the 
aurora blazing across the sky, stars that seem close 
enough to touch, and a moon that silvers the land. 


Then, the sun returns, heralded by bands of 
incredible colour in the sky. Days lengthen and the 
darkness shrinks into luminous twilights. The 
brilliant sunlight of the arctic spring blends into 
the endless day of summer, which all too soon fades 
to fall and again into winter. 


In summer, the tundra bursts into life with an 
underfoot riot of tiny flowering plants. But, dig 
almost anywhere, and you will find yourself only 
inches from winter. The carpet of plants is 
underlain by permafrost, permanently frozen 
ground that extends some 1000 meters or 

more into the ground. 


In the central part of the mainland Arctic, the 
Canadian Shield runs in low rounded hills to 

the arctic coast and east to Hudson Bay. This 

is hard, ancient rock, rounded by erosion 

and abrasion from continental ice sheets. In 

places, intrusions produce minable deposits 

of gold, nickel, copper, and other 

minerals. Other intrusions, streaking to 

the surface, created conditions ideal for the 

formation of diamonds. 
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Our Land 


empty in the spring as people go out to hunt, fish, and pursue their 
treasured traditional lifestyle. The lure of the land affects not only the 
Inuit, but also all other people who live in our arctic communities. 


Our very spirit is tied to the 
land. Whole communities 


Great rivers, such as the Hood, Burnside, 
Coppermine, and Back flow from interior lakes 
north to the coast of the Arctic Ocean. Others, like 
the Thelon, Kazan, Quoich, and Maguse flow east to 
Hudson Bay. 


Sandy eskers snake across the land, tracing the 
routes of former streams flowing from within the 
Laurentide ice sheet. This is the land called the 
central barrenlands, isolated, mysterious, compelling. 


To the east, the land drops gradually to the Hudson 
Bay lowlands, gravelly and rocky tundra 
interspersed with eskers and shallow lakes, a marshy 
land which attracts millions of nesting waterfowl. 


Baffin Island rises from the sea. Towering mountain 
fortresses are crowned with glistening icecaps. 
Immense glaciers stretch their icy fingers down to 
the sea, calving icebergs into deep fiords, where 
narwhals, belugas, seals, walrus, and seabirds feed in 
the rich upwellings, and polar bears 
hunt along the edges of the ice. 


To the far north lies the arctic 
archipelago. This vast collection of 
islands stretches almost to the pole, 
entombed in a living sea of polar 
pack ice, slowly moving in response 
to the earth’ rotation. 


Most of Nunavut shows the effects 
of glaciation, from the u-shaped 
valleys and hanging glaciers of Baffin Island to the 
eskers of the central barrenlands. Icecaps still adorn 
Baffin, Ellesmere, Devon, and Bylot Islands, 
providing unforgettable experiences for climbers, 
hikers, and skiers. 


In other places, the ice sheets are gone, but have left 
their mark. In places the land is carved, lakes are 
precisely aligned, and the very bedrock is deeply 
grooved, cut by the abrasive effects of rocks 
embedded in ice more than a mile thick grinding 
across the land — sandpaper beyond imagination. 


Above: Bloody Falls at Kugluktuk. T. Macintosh, GNWT Kitikmeot. Oval: Sun drying Arctic Char. W. Weber, GNWT. 
Right: The Northwest Passage. G. Mott. Bottom: Inukshuk, a northern guide. B. Belsey. 
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Above: Arctic Cottort, Photo: M.Beédel! 
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Ee 
the centuries-ol€ 


It'sa land where caribou 
follow their ancestral trails, 
and where muskox roam over 
rounded rocky hills. It'sa land 
where mountains soar to the 
skies, and icecaps create their 
own climate. It’s deep fiords 
with blowing whales and 
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sat the heart of 
‘orthwest Passage. 


oy 


bobbing seals, icefloes with 
grunting walrus and white 
bears slipping silently into 
the waters, And it is the land 
of the Inuit, who pursue 
their ancient lifestyle 

while rubbing shoulders 
with the future. 
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Photo: L Wilson 


Kayaking trips in north Baffin offer scenery and magnificent wildlife. Photo: M.Beedell 
Above: Drummer. Ullulaq, Gjoa Haven. 


Adventures for all 
In Nunavut, you'll find opportunities fae 
for quiet contemplation overlookinga [iim 
field of wildflowers or a rushing 
waterfall. You'll learn the stories of 
our land, from our ancient legends to 
the fascinating history of exploration. 
And, you'll find excitement aplenty 
on our rivers, kayaking amid rolling 
narwhals, battling a scarlet arctic char, 
or riding a qomatik behind a team of 
galloping sled dogs. 


Dressed for hunting, Coral Harbour. Photo: M. Beedell 


Above left: Narwhals at play. Photo: G Williams 
Left: Dogteam adventure! Photo: Northwinds 
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Auyuittuq National Park Reserve. 


M. Beedell 


Our Stories 


their grey-white lengths into deep valleys. Wild rivers provide pathways 


Unscaled peaks soar into deep 
blue skies, and glaciers fling 


into the dreamlands of adventurers, and the limitless sweep of the tundra 


offers endless hiking thrills — a herd of muskox in a stream valley, a litter 


of wolf pups playing on an esker, a stone kayak rack by a rapids. 


Stories of the explorers, of the intrepid pilots who 
flew across the Barrenlands..of hardship and valor 
in a harsh land, and of the kindness and serenity 
of the Inuit who welcomed these visitors to their 
homeland, and helped them survive... It is these 
legends that beckon visitors to Nunavut. 


We've two histories, actually. The stories of the Inuit 
have been preserved in stories and songs passed 
verbally from generation to generation, and only 
recently recorded in print or other media. 


Then there is the history of the Europeans, 
Canadians, Americans, and others who have come 
seeking riches, and who have found their own 
treasures here in the North 


The stories of both groups are interwoven, creating 
an intricate fabric that has become the real story of 
Nunavut. We'll help you discover this rich past for 
yourself, when you visit our land. Don't be surprised 
if you find ties to your own ancestors up here! 


Explore this land with a young Inuit guide, poking 
into meat caches, and sighting along game drives 
Learn the story of the whale fishery from Inuit 
guides whose grandfathers risked their lives in 
small wooden boats, hunting the whale in the 
ice-choked waters of Cumberland Sound. Explore 
places like Belanger Rapids, or Wilberforce Falls, 
learning of the hardships of the Franklin 


expedition of 1819-1823. Reflect on what it was 
really like to walk across this land in winter, feeling 
the bite of the stones through your thin moccasins. 
Scan the horizon where in 1905 Amundsen piloted 
his little Gjoa through the ice and rock-studded 
waters in the Simpson Strait to steam west into 
history as the first ship to sail the Northwest 
passage. 

There are less well-known stories, too — of the 
relocation of people from Arctic Quebec and Pond 
Inlet into the High Arctic... Dramatic stories of 
danger and hardship... And stories of the joys of 
life lived in the little communities, the sense of 
respect and togetherness of Inuit and qablunaaq 
living in a harsh land. 

From our visitors centres to our tourism operators 
and outfitters, you'll find everyone willing to share 
their stories with you 


Above left: Traditional tent, Native Point. W. Weber. Above: Inukshuk. 1. Wilson, GNWT Kivalliq 


Right: Iron frame from a whaleboat. W. Weber, GNWT. 


Our tundra rivers offer breathtaking 


vistas, and an unhampered view of ’ 


Adventure 
Travel 


some of the greatest wildlife spectacles imaginable. Or you can choose to 


hike some of the most scenic country in North America, or cruise our 


coastline under a stunning blue bowl of sky. 


‘Summer Adventures’ 
Hiking/Camping Trips 


The open tundra of Nunavut provides the 
backdrop to the ultimate hiking experience. You can 
see across the land, to observe wildlife from a 
distance or get up close. “Trails” are often only routes 
marked on the map and identified on the land by 
rock cairns (inukshuk in Inuktitut), as established 
trails damage the delicate tundra vegetation. 


Hikes are available in the High Arctic oasis on 
Ellesmere Island, and from most communities. 
Hiking adventures are available as packages (with 
transportation and group gear supplied), or as do-it- 
yourself options. 


Sea-kayaking 

Sea-kayaking is a superb way to explore our arctic 
seas, especially amidst the icebergs in the fiords of 
Baffin Island. You can travel right up close to all the 
sea mammals; seals, perhaps a whale, or a raft of 
ducks feasting on shrimp and krill. 


You can retrace part of Franklin’ route through the 
ice of the Northwest Passage in an icebreaker 
equipped with zodiacs or even a helicopter for 
shore excursions. Or, you can take a boat 
trip from many of our arctic communities, 
for marine mammal or bird watching, for 
fishing, or to visit many of the 
traditional camps along our shores. 


River Adventure 


Our tundra rivers are among the finest in the 
world, offering breathtalfing vistas, and an 
unhampered view of some of the greatest 
wildlife spectacles imaginable. You may round a 
bend to encounter a herd of caribou stretching 
from bank to bank, their antlers literally forming 
a barrier as they cross the river. Or, you may 
come upon a wolf family feeding on a caribou 
kill in the shallows. 


Some Nunavut rivers meander casually through 
marshy tundra to the coast of Hudson Bay, 
providing excellent nesting habitat for hundreds of 
thousands of snow geese. These contrast with the 
wild rivers of Baffin Island, cascading out of the 
glaciers and icecaps to froth their way to the fiords. 
And there are those that are a paddler’ dream, a 
mixture of smooth current and enough whitewater 
to give that little adrenalin rush so beloved of 
whitewater canoeists. They flow through rolling 
hills grazed by muskox and caribou, past cliffs 
where peregrines and gyrfalcons peer from their 
lofty eyries. 


The following two pages give a brief description of 
some of our tivers. River reports are available from 
Nunavut Tourism for those marked *. Those marked 
with * are included in Canoeing Canada’ Northwest 
Territories; A Paddlers Guide. 


Above: North Baffin. M. Beedell. Oval: Burnside River. BS. Sytnyk, Vis-U-Tel. 
Bottom: Dogteam resting. I. Wilson, GNWT, Kivallig. 
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Canadian Heritage 
Rivers in Nunavut 


Three Nunavut rivers have been 
designated Canadian Heritage Rivers. 


The Soper River on Baffin Island has 
provided a vital travel route and 
hunting area for the Inuit for thousands 
of years. Its rich valley is an oasis for 
plant and animal life. 


The Kazan and Thelon Rivers, likewise, 
have been vital to both the Caribou 
Inuit and the Chipewyan Dene. They 
provided travel routes and access to the 


huge migratory caribou herds of the 
inland barrens. 


Each heritage river is rich in cultural 
remains, encapsulating a journey back in 
time for all future generations. Heritage 
river status helps increase awareness of 
these national treasures, and appreciation 
of the history of the peoples of the Arctic. 


Thelon River. | Wilson, GNWT Kivalliq. 
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Many Baffin Island rivers require expert canoe 
skills, wetsuits, helmets, and river rescue gear. 


Most popular is the Soper River *, in the south. It 
flows through rolling tundra on the Meta 
Incognita Peninsula south to Kimmirut. It is part 
of the Katannilik Territorial Park Reserve, and 
offers scenic beauty and good whitewater without 
being dangerous. Caribou sightings are common, 
and the variety of wildflowers is amazing. 
Outfitters in Iqaluit offer guided canoe and raft 
trips, or will rent canoes and expedite a trip. 
Dogteam, snowmobile, and cross-country skiing 
trips are available in the springtime. 


The Sylvia Grinnel River * flows south through 
hilly tundra from Sylvia Grinnel Lake into 
Frobisher Bay near Iqaluit. It is short, but 
beautiful, and offers good one to five-day trips 
with plenty of whitewater and wildlife. 


Arctic Islands Rivers 


Two rivers on Victoria Island are canoed 
occasionally, however access costs are high. 


The Nanook River * begins south of the Shaler 
Mts. and flows northeast to Hadley Bay. The 
Nanook is not difficult, however, it flows through 
several large lakes, which may be frozen until late 
in the summer. If there is ice, a long and difficult 
portage is necessary. The last eight km are very 
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difficult with many rapids not marked on the 
maps. Wildlife includes Peary caribou, muskox, 
and arctic foxes. Hadley Bay is an important polar 
bear area, so caution is advised. 


The Kuujjua River * flows about 350 km, from the 
Shaler Mts. into Minto Inlet. It requires about 
three weeks to canoe, and is navigable only in July, 
due to ice and water levels. It is difficult, and maps 
are very unreliable. It should be attempted only by 
canoeists with arctic experience. The scenery is 
lovely, and wildlife is plentiful. Peary caribou, 
muskox, wolves, arctic foxes, snowy owls, 
peregrines, sandhill cranes, and more are seen, and 
fishing is good for arctic char and lake trout. 


These two rivers can be accessed from Cambridge 
Bay or from Inuvik. For information on air 
charters from Inuvik, call 1-800-661-0788. 


Arctic Coast Rivers 


A number of excellent canoeing, kayaking, and 
rafting rivers flow from the interior barrenlands 
north to the arctic coast. These are rivers suited to 
the recreational paddler, however the water is cold, 
so they need to be taken seriously. 


The Coppermine River ** is probably the most 
popular canoeing/ rafting river. It flows from Lac 
de Gras, following the treeline, northwest through 
historic lakes named by the Franklin expedition 
in 1819. Length is 670 km (419 mi) requiring about 
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25 days. The Coppermine enters the Coronation 
Gulf at Kugluktuk, where scheduled air transport 
is available. Scenery includes a variety of 
landforms and habitats, from open tundra to 
dense stunted spruce forests. Flatwater combines 
with whitewater to produce a well-balanced trip. 
This river is best canoed beginning in July, as ice 
on the lakes can delay progress. 

Wildlife is abundant, with good chances of seeing 
moose, caribou, wolves, and grizzly, tundra swans, 
golden and bald eagles, and peregrine and 
gyrfalcons. The fishing is good — for lake trout, 
pike, and grayling in the upper reaches, and for 
arctic char below Bloody Falls. Archaeological sites 
are common. Several operators offer canoe and raft 
trips of varying lengths on the Coppermine. 


The Hood River ** provided a route inland for the 
Franklin expedition on their desperate trek across 
the barrenlands in 1821. This is a remote tundra 
river with extensive whitewater. It starts near 
Napaktulik Lake and flows over Wilberforce Falls 
and down to Arctic Sound. A three to four km (2 
mi.) portage is required at Wilberforce Falls, the 
highest waterfall north of the Arctic Circle. 


The Hood passes rolling tundra hills, eskers, and 
high rocky ridges, and parallels part of the 
migration route of the Bathurst caribou herd, so 
sightings are common in early July. Muskox 

are also common; wolves, wolverine, and grizzlies 
can be seen, and raptors nest on the sheer cliffs. 
Guided and packaged trips are available, or groups 
can arrange for drop-off and pick-up. 

The Burnside/Mara River ** system offers a 
mixture of whitewater and smooth-flowing 
current. From Contwoyto Lake, the Burnside runs 


through tundra to Bathurst Inlet. The Mara begins 
at Nose Lake, and flows through a spectacular u- 
shaped valley rich in wildlife, to join the Burnside. 
Deep gorges and waterfalls in the lower Burnside 
require a four km (2 mi) portage. The rivers parallel 
or cross the route of the Bathurst caribou herd, 
and run through superb muskox and wolf 
country. Grizzlies and wolverine are often seen, 
and peregrine and gyrfalcons, golden eagles, and 
rough-legged hawks nest on the cliffs. Hiking is 
excellent, and archaeological sites abound. 


The Back River ** flows from Aylmer Lake 
northeast through Garry Lakes and Franklin Lake 
to the Arctic Ocean at Chantrey Inlet. It is a long 
river, 1077 km (673 mi), very remote and expensive 
to access. Anyone attempting this river should be 
an expert whitewater paddler, and well-versed in 
remote wilderness camping. 

The Back flows through low rolling tundra. 
Muskox are commonly seen, as are caribou, wolves, 
fox, and wolverine. Raptors and waterfowl are 
easily seen, and the fishing is good, especially 
below rapids. 

Pickup on the Back from Yellowknife or Gjoa 
Haven can be hazardous and delayed by high 
winds or ice. 


Hudson Bay Watershed Rivers 

Two large river systems, the Hanbury/Thelon and 
Dubawnt, and the Kazan drain a large portion of 
the interior barrenlands to the south of Baker 
Lake, flowing into Chesterfield Inlet, and thence 
to Hudson Bay. 

Best known of these rivers is the Hanbury/Thelon 
River ** system. It extends some 916 km (573 mi.) 


from Lynx Lake or Sifton Lake to its outlet at 
Baker Lake and is ideal for less-experienced 
paddlers, as there is only one stretch of whitewater. 


The river flows through the Thelon Game 
Sanctuary (formed in 1927 to preserve the muskox) 
past eskers, rolling tundra, and thin spruce forest. 
Muskox, caribou, wolves, sandhill cranes, geese, and 
a variety of raptors are seen. Chipewyan and Inuit 
campsites and game drive systems are common. 
Hearne, Hanbury, the Tyrell brothers, and Hornby, 
among others, spent time in the area. Hornby and 
two companions starved to death in a cabin on 
the Thelon in 1928. 


The lower Thelon flows through a series of lakes 
to Baker Lake. It is easy to become windbound, so 
many groups arrange for a pick-up at the west 
end of Beverly Lake. 


The Dubawnt River # flows north from the 
treeline through the huge Dubawnt Lake system 
to join the Thelon at Beverly Lake. 


The Kazan River ** flows north from Kasba Lake 
through the barrenlands to the southeast end of 
Baker Lake. It is richly endowed with rapids and 
huge lakes. It is not a river for beginners. The 
country is hilly, rounded, rolling Canadian Shield. 
Eskers provide good hiking. This river has a tich 
human history; both Inuit and Chipewyan 
travelled and hunted along its length. 


From Kasba, the river runs 854 km (534 mi) to 
Baker Lake. Shorter trips are available. Canoeists 
can be picked up from Baker Lake at a nice 
territorial park at the river mouth, can paddle 
across the lake to the community (with care, wind 
can be bad), or can continue down Chesterfield 
Inlet to the community of Chesterfield Inlet. 


Wilderness Travel in 


Nunavut 


Canoeing Precautions 

Many experienced canoeists do 
develop their own groups. If you 
have sufficient skills and gear, and 
have experience on northern rivers, a 
self-planned trip can be rewarding, 
Our rivers can be exquisitely 
beautiful and extremely dangerous, 
and help is not readily available. 
Spray decks on canoes, and wet suits 
and whitewater experience are often 
advisable. Make sure you are well- 
prepared. Obtain the correct maps 
and river reports, and annotate maps 
with hazards mentioned in the 
reports. A group of three canoes is 
safest. This allows you to transport all 
your party to your destination if one 
of your canoes is damaged. 

Do not depend on being able to 
obtain firewood. Take fuel with you. 
Supplement your diet with fish, but 


do not depend only on fish. At least 
one person in your party should 
have training and experience in river 
rescue and wilderness first aid. 


Information is best obtained directly 
from someone who has paddled the 
river. Ice conditions and water levels 
should be given highest priority, as 
either can seriously delay a trip. Do 
not take warnings about Arctic 
rivers lightly. People have perished on 
them. Yet, with careful preparation 
and a bit of caution, you will 

have an experience beyond 
compare, in one of the worlds 

finest areas of wilderness. 


A guided trip or the services of a 
canoe outfitter are often more 
cost-effective than attempting to 
travel on your own. An outfitter can 
supply you with the correct 
equipment, and will obtain the best 


?, 
Rafting on the Soper. Northwinds. 


aircraft for your group. Rates are 
usually about the same as dealing 
with the airlines directly. 


If you are planning a wilderness trip 
on your own, register your plans with 
the RCMP at the detachment closest 
to your departure point. (And dont 
forget to check in when you return!) 


On the land, please respect all camps, 
cabins and fuel caches; leave them as 
you found them. If you come across 
the skeletons of mammals, please 
leave them intact; removing the 
skulls leaves little for others to see. 
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WILDLIFE 
SPECTACLE 


atural history and wildlife expe- 

ditions with Inuit guides to some 
of the richest, most beautiful areas of 
Canada’s Arctic. 


~ JOURNEYS 
OF DISCOVERY 


Experts in Adventure Travel 

Canadian River Expeditions has been 
running wilderness and natural history 
expeditions to select Canadian environ- 
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ments since 1972. 


Come Explore Baffin Island’s 
Lancaster Sound! 

Under the midnight sun, the waters of the 
Northwest Passage erupt with life. Join us 
at the meeting of ice and sea when count- 
less seabirds and beluga, narwhal and 
other marine mammals congregate. 


CANADIAN RIVER 
EXPEDITIONS 


PO. Box 1023-NUN, Whistler, BC, 
Canada VON 1B0 


Fax (604) 938-6621 _ mii 


1-800-898-7238 (604) 938-6651 


Explore the Arctic 


The land of the midnight sun! 


Mountains, meadows and Arctic flowers, icebergs, fords, wildlife 
and friendly smiles...a few things to expect on your Arctic 
wilderness adventure. Join us hiking in Auyuittuq and A 
Ellesmere National Park or sea kayaking 

in Greenland and Ellesmere Island. 


Ellesmere Island 
Sea Kayaking & Trekking 


NW Greenland 
- pessiedding ¢ & eee with 


Ree nvis@ EXPEDITIONS 


WILDERNESS ADVENTURES 
Exceptional Arctic Holidays since 1971 


Call us: 1-800-574-8375 for a colour catalogue. 
Visit our web site at www.blackfeather.com 


High Arctic 


ADVEN TURES 


Arctic Canada, Northwest Passage, 
Russia, Alaska,Greenland 


| Join Adventure Canada on a series of unique Eee! cruises 
, through the Canadian High Arctic, Greenland, Alaska and Russia. 
Our fleet of Class A icebreakers, equipped with helicopters 
and small capacity vessels, are capable of travel to the 
remote comers of the Arctic world in style and comfort. 
Natural history and cultural specialists travel on all departures. 
14 Front ST. S 
Mississauga, Ont., LSH 2C4 
Toll Free: 1-800-363-7566 


Avenue aonb Te: 1-908-271-4000 


1-905-271-5595 
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“Snow Season” 
Adventures 


Up here, we really can't describe trips on the snow 
as winter trips - because they often occur in May 
or June! 


Snow season runs from October to June in 
Nunavut, and it brings freedom to the Arctic, 
freedom to travel over the land and across frozen 
rivers and lakes. You travel by snowmobile, 
dogteam, or skis, faster and farther than is possible 
in summer. 


Springtime is the favourite time of the Inuit. The 
long winter darkness turns to crystalline light, and 
temperatures moderate. It’ time for travelling, 
visiting, and enjoying the long days of the arctic 
spring. Some of our outfitters offer these 
experiences for our visitors. 


You can choose a dogteam trip in which you learn 
to “mush” dogs and care for a team, or just enjoy 
the ride on a gomatiq across the sea ice. 


Learn to choose the right snow and how to build 
an igloo, or idle away an afternoon in a warm tent 
jigging for cod through a hole dug down through 
four feet of ice. 


Travel by snowmobile and gomatiq over the sea 
ice from one of our communities to the floe edge, 
where open water attracts wildlife year round. 
Camp with the Inuit at the floe edge in 
comfortable tents, and observe whales, seals, and 
seabirds feeding in the rich arctic waters. 


Spring is also a wonderful time to ski in the 
Arctic. Cross-country ski in our parks, where 
caribou browse, or where arctic hares bound away 
from your path. The warm sun and long days 
provide memorable trips in pristine wilderness. 


Try one of our community festivals for a weekend 
of fun, dancing and feasting. Spring is the time for 
residents to get out and about. Families gather on 
the sea ice near your hotel for a two or three day 
festival of Inuit games, and snowmobile and 
dogteam races, followed by a community feast. 
Sample muktuk, winter-catch Arctic char fresh 
froma lake, muskox and caribou, all washed 
down with hearty tea. When the foods gone, there 
might be a demonstration of Inuit drumming 
and singing, and a fashion show displaying 
traditional clothing. 


Then the band warms up, and it’s time for jigs and 
reels - our northern variety of square dancing, 
plus some serious disco and line dancing. 


Most operators will supply suitable, warm parkas, 
boots and mitts for your adventure. You may find 
yourself clad in traditional caribou skin clothing 
or in state-of-the-art expeditionary gear. All you'll 
need is some winter weight pants, shirts and 
sweaters, warm socks, suntan oil and your 
sunglasses. Bundled like a child, mug of tea in 
hand, you'll wonder why you never tried 
snowtime in the Arctic before. 


Join us! We'll show you how to play in the snow! 


© 
Arctic It is the animals that bring life to the land, and 
that fire our imagination and sense of wonder. 


¢ C 
\ Y } il dlife Perhaps the best, known symbol of “Arctic” is the 


polar bear. The sight of a polar bear family 


splashing through meltwater on the ice is enchanting for even 


the most experienced wildlife watcher. 


The sight of a big male 
polar bear hunting seals 
on the sea ice with 
consummate skill and 
power will raise the 
hair on the back of 
your neck. The bears you 
will see on trips in Nunavut 
are wild, ranging freely over the 
sea ice, and along our shores. Polar bears 
are occasionally seen in the vicinity of Nunavut 
communities, but your best chance of seeing a polar 
bear is to travel with an outfitter “out on the land”, 
Our outfitters know where to expect bears, and 
how to observe them with minimal danger to the 
bear or to the observer. 


Caribou move like a tawny tide on a sea of green. 
The land itself seems to live, and a sense of 
untreality washes over you. You pick out individual 
animals, marching at a fast walk or breaking into a 
trot, grazing briefly, moving, always moving. Calves 
bleat, and cows answer with gutteral grunts. The 
herd moves over the skyline, and vanishes as 
though it had never been. You begin to understand 
what it meant to be a hunter in the Arctic — miss 
the caribou herd, and your family might starve. 
Caribou indeed bring life to the North, for both 
people and predators. 


Brief glimpses can provide us with the essence of 
the Arctic. .. belugas raising their heads to check the 
presence of a boat, a herd of narwhal rolling in dark 
waters, long tusks like the lances of ancient subsea 
warriors, a wolf family playing on a sandbar in an 
arctic river, pups tumbling over and over under the 
benevolent amber gaze of an adult. Or a herd of 


Above inset: Beluga whale. Arctic Watch. Above: Walrus, Repulse Bay. GNWT, Kivallig. 
Oval: Red Fox. Gee/Shymanski, Wildlight. Bottom right: Muskoxen. P Nicklen. 


muskox galloping over the tundra, the thunder of 
their hooves like echoes out of the Ice Ages. 


And, on tiny rocky islands or even icefloes, walrus 
raise their whiskered faces to flash sabrelike tusks. 
The Inuit treat walrus with vast respect, as they are 
extremely aggressive when threatened. Expert 
outfitters can provide good Views of walrus without 
placing their guests in danger. 


The birds of Nunavut are a thrill all their own, 
hurrying north to nest and rear their young in the 
endless daylight of the arctic summer. Phalaropes 
circle like wind-up toys on the watered-silk surface 
of a tundra pond, and flocks of snow geese sketch 
lines across an arctic sunset. Peregrines cut swirls in 
the sky above their cliffside eyries, and a snowy owl 
crouches defensively over her chicks. Thick-billed 
murres crowd onto tiny ledges, hieroglyphics of life 
on a vertical wall, and glaucous gulls ride the air 
currents, always on the lookout for food. 


The openness of the landscape and constant 
daylight makes bird observation relatively easy, A 
veritable kaleidoscope of small tundra birds sing 
their hearts out in the long evenings, and the 
rattling calls of sandhill cranes echo over the 
tundra. Shorebirds twinkle along arctic beaches and 
shepherd their downy chicks at the edges of tiny 
ponds, Yellow-billed loons hunt in the dense 
schools of capelin, a herringlike fish. 


So, don't forget your 
binoculars, your 
camera, or video 
camera. Our wildlife 
will provide you 
with thrills aplenty. 


CANADIAN NATURE AND 
WILDERNESS EXPEDITIONS SINCE 1979 


the 


rivers 


Ask about our other 
Northern Adventures on 
the Nahanni, Anderson 


and Horton Rivers. 


oin us for a wilderness journey to 

Franklin’s “Polar Sea”. Guaranteed 
wildlife — muskox, caribou, wolves, grizzly, 
golden eagles, peregrine & gyrfalcons. 
Splendid wildflowers! Spectacular fishing! 
Cross the Arctic Circle! And much more... 


CALL FOR A FREE CATALOGUE 


1-800-661-6659 


1355 Citadel Drive, Suite 41 

Port Coquitlam, B.C., Canada, V3C 5X6 
Tel: (604) 944-5500 * Fax: (604) 944-3131 
home page: http://www.wwolf.com 
e-mail: adventures®@wwolf.com 

fax on demand: (905) 681-6068 


SCHEDULED AND CHARTER AIR SERVICE 


CalmAir 


Canadizen urtmier 
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Calm Air International Ltd: 

90 Thompson Drive 
Thompson, MB R8N LY8 
(204) 778-6471 
Fax: (204) 778-6954 
or SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT... 
E-mail: calm_air@mts.net 


Photograph by: Robert R. Taylor 


WELCOME! 


e Northern Orientation Sessions 
¢ Town Tours 


¢ Meliadine Archeological 
Site Tours 


e Tundra Tours 


¢ Second Landing Lake 
Cabin Day 


¢ Transportatione Informatione 
¢ Coordinatione 


Northern Hospitality - Northern Know-How 
Caroline Anawak, Licensed Outfitter 


NS= 


KIVALLIQ 


Box 155, Rankin Inlet, NT XOC OGO 
Tel: 819-645-2731 Fax: 819-645-2419 


Canada's 
Arctic 


7 - 19 days 


Fly-in canoe trips on the remote wild rivers 
of North America's last great wilderness - 
the tundra & taiga of Canada’s Northwest 
Territories. Unparalleled opportunities to 
see & photograph herds of caribou & 
muskoxen, white wolves (our specialty), 
moose, grizzlies & rich bird life. Discover 
our warm, dry summers. Fish virgin waters. 


All trips guided by Alex Hall, wildlife biolo- 

gist & the Northwest Territories’ first & most 

experienced canoeing guide. Can accom- 

modate all levels of canoeing experience. 

Operating the most remote wilderness ex- 
peditions in North America 
since 1974, 


For brochure contact: 


CANOE ARCTIC INC. 


P.O. Box 130AT7 
Fort Smith, N.W.T., XOE OPO Canada 
Tel: (403) 872-2308 


Naturalist, “~~ 


Cultural Tours wcrc. 


over tundra carpeted with rhododendron and arctic heather, or watch as 
a mother polar bear pulls herself from the water then turns back to wait 
' for her cubs to scramble ashore. You can journey back in time, visiting 
| the ancient villages of the Thule. Crouch in a stone talug or hunting 


blind, and imagine the hunters hungry wait for the coming of the 
caribou, which meant life itself for his family. 


We'll put you in touch with the land and its 
inhabitants, and with the wonderful people of 
Nunavut. An Inuit hunter takes you on a dogteam 
tide across a frozen fiord, an elder demonstrates the 
making of a traditional drum, or a young Inuit 
guide astounds you with her stories of hunting 
caribou and drying the meat for the family. 


In the Eastern Arctic, from Baffin Island north to 
the very tip of Ellesmere Island, Naturalist and 
Cultural experiences emphasize the interaction of 
the Inuit with marine mammals that are the 
mainstay of their existence. You can absorb the 
history and culture of the Inuit, the explorers, and 
the whalers in visits to historic parks like Kekerten 
(a whaling station during the mid 
1800s) or Qaummaarviit (a Thule Inuit 
site), You may have a chance to wear 
caribou skin clothing, to learn to 
drumdance, or to hear the ancient 
throbbing throatsongs of the past. 


You can travel to the floe-edge by 
dogsled, boat, snowmobile and gomatik 
(sled) or ATV to see the great spectacle 
of arctic life unfolding before your eyes, 
narwhals rolling in the icy waters, seals bobbing at 
the ice edge, flocks of thick-billed murres in 
synchronized flight over the dark blue water, and 
belugas like snowy marble come to life. 


From the great waterfowl! nurseries of the Hudson 
Bay lowlands to ice-choked channels of the 
Northwest Passage, and from the arctic islands to 
the interior barrenlands, home to muskox and the 
immense herds of migrant caribou, the Central 
Arctic is a land of mystery and intriguing beauty. 
Only a few small Inuit communities dot this 
sweeping land. Visits to lodges, communities, parks, 
and visitors centres provide opportunities to learn 
about the life of the Inuit, and about the colourful 
history of the land, from the whalers of Hudson 
Bay to the explorers, missionaries, and traders along 
the icy waterways of the*Northwest Passage. 


In our Nunavut communities, you'll find few 
roads, but many tour operators willing to take you 
out to see the land and the wildlife. In summer, 
birdwatchers will discover a variety of nesting birds 
— kittiwakes and murtes in cliff-face colonies, gulls 
on isolated rocky islets, ravens, golden eagles, 
roughlegged hawks, peregrines and gyrfalcons in 
their lofty eyries, and a multitude of small tundra 
birds and shorebirds scattered over the tundra. 


Its a rockhounds dream, and botanists will find a 
treasure trove of miniature beauty in the living 
tapestry of the tundra. 

Descriptions of tours and operator addresses are 
listed in the centre section under 
Naturalist/Cultural Tours. 


Above: Lighting the kudlik, Igloolik. R. Semeniuk. Above left: Tent rings, Meliadine Park. B. Belsey. 


Bottom: Dogteam adventures. I. Wilson. GNWT, Kivallig. 


U N F O R G E a T iN B L E Migrating Beluga whales 
A Re bore E XPERIEN C ES Incredible Arctic Landscapes 


Exploring the Northwest Passage 


Retracing the history of 
the Franklin Expedition 


Luxurious State of the Art 


Accommodation 


It’s a holiday adventure beyond 
your expectations and it’s only 


available through one company. 


AN ADVENTURE FOR THE MIND. 
A journey for the soul. 


Arctic Watch Limited 
380 McTavish Rd. N.E. 
Calgary, AB T2E 765 


Ph. (403) 282-2268 
Fax (403) 282-2195 


BAFFIN ISLAND ® THE MANY FACES OF THE ARCTIC 


Pikaluyak 


ag? 7 
Outtitting ee«:.4 
dogteam trips to see icebergs, wildlife, and 


the fiords of eastern Baffin Island. 
Summer Boat Trips: 

30 ft. Cape Islander boat, scenery, 
birdwatching, wildlife. 

Transportation to Auyuittug National Park 
for cross-country skiing or hiking, 

winter or summer. 

Complete packages from Broughton Island, 
including a traditional Arctic dinner. 

For an Arctic experience you will never 
forget, call or write Pauloosie Kooneeliusie 


== ot Daisy Arnaqug. Brochure available. 


Pikaluyak Outfitting* 
General Delivery 

Broughton Island, N.T. XOA OBO - 
Ph: (819) 927-8316 or 927-8313  <>=)- 
Fax: (819) 927-8404 WIES 


*Pikaluyak refers to the many icebergs near Broughton Island. 
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e View polar bears, caribou, 
flora and fauna 

e Arctic tundra, 
archaeological sites 

e Excellent hiking and 
photo opportunities 


Also Available: 
e Traditional Inuit programs 


e Northern communities, 
arts and crafts 


Brochure available - call 
or write to: 


173 Ragsdill, Winnipeg, 
MB R2G 4C6 
Tel: (204) 949-2050 or 
1-800-663-9832 
Fax: (204) 663-6375 


or Df 


ESCAPE 


to an Arctic oasis 


An extraordinary lodge experience in 
a wild and rugged land. Comfortable 
lodge, naturalist-guided excursions. 
Wildflowers, wildlife, Inuit cuture. 
Course for teachers. Conferences. 
Wilderness cabin camps. 


DISCOVER 


our Arctic Rivers 


Canoe outfitting & wilderness camping. 
Burnside, Mara, Hood, Thelon, other 
rivers. One call, and we arrange it all! 


An Inuit partnership; 28 years under 
one owner-management. 


Bathurst Inlet Lodge 
Bathurst Arctic Services 


P.O. Box 820 (NT7), Yellowknife, NT. X1A 2N6 
Ph: (403) 873-2595, Fax: (403) 920-4263 
Email: outcrop@arctic.ca 


Exploring the Art 


yt OO 


A visit to Nunavut is an 7 N le \ L bas 
exciting opportunity to U | ~ U Ll 6 | / Lt 


Cc 
learn all about our world-famous art and crafts. 


In our communities, you can explore firsthand the traditions 

that give rise to Inuit art. You can meet and talk with 

sculptors, weavers, needleworkers and printmakers about 
their skills and the stories behind their work. You can tour 
world-renowned studios like Cape Dorset’ West 

Baffin Co-op, or drop by a community arts and 

crafts centre like Jessie Oonark in Baker Lake or Talug 
Designs inTaloyoak. In summer, you may find carvers at 
work outside their homes. Stop and chat. Its a unique 
chance to learn how artists work, and why. You can, of 
course, shop for the newest and finest products in stores 


and galleries across Nunavut. 


Your journey in this land is always an adventure. Our 
artists will enrich your voyage with the Arctics warm 
human spirit. 

Above: Soapstone carving by Ugjuk, Rankin Inlet. Photo: E Mayers, GNWT. Middle left: Pottery from Rankin 


Inlet. Photo: W. Belsey, GNWT. Bottom right: Sealskin clothing from Broughton Island. Photo: JF Bergeron, 
GNWT. Bottom left: Mary Okeena, printmaker, Holman. Photo: T, Macintosh, GNWT. 


Spirit in 
the Stone The Inuit carving tradition 

In the Arctic, we have always used materials 

from the land to make the tools of survival: hunting implements, cooking 


vessels, oil lamps, clothing, sleds and kayaks. 


Working with stone, bone, hide, antler and tusk Wheres it from? 


also allowed us to make our spiritual world 
visible. A thousand years ago, people of Your guide to regional styles in 
the Dorset culture carved ivory the carver’s art 
shaman’s amulets of haunting beauty. The stone available to Nunavut carvers ranges from 
A hundred years ago, Inuit traded soft to hard, depending on where it is found. This 
small sculptures that reflected our and the many other variations in local stone have 


life and beliefs with European contributed greatly to regional and community 
whalers. Awareness of Inuit art styles. Working in the hard grey rock found along 
grew as newcomers sought out the Hudson Bay coast, Arviat carvers like Luke 
more and more of these unusual = Anowtalik and Mary Ayaq can‘ rely on intricate 
works. detail for impact. Instead, their sculptures have the 
And 50 years ago, our artists began somewhat abstract, less “finished” look that’ 
to produce world-renowned characteristic of many Keewatin carvings. On the 


stonecut prints. Master sculptors also Other hand, the softer black stone found 
emerged, using the language of stone around Baker Lake allows for the 
to balance tradition and change. Their massive, rounded ifnages made by 
keenly observed images of animals carvers like Barnabas 

reflected the central position of Natureinthe  Atnasungaaq, Effie Arnaluaq 
Inuit perspective. Human truths were embodied in and Toona Iquliq. 
powerfully carved hunters or monumental mother —_In the Belcher Islands, 


figures. Spirits gained substance in the planes and Sanikiluag carvers Joe Kavic 
curves of polished rock. and Isaac Sala take advantage 
These works amazed the world a generation ago, of unusually soft green 

and newer artists continue to push the work stone to incise their 


forward. Today, Nunavut’ sculptors carve with new _ Pieces with realistic 
tools, but the ancient skills are still practiced. Theres detail. 
an amazing diversity of materials - from muskox 

horn to caribou antler to weathered whalebone - 

yet the images remain timeless: spiritual beings, 

Arctic animals, people in ancestral dress are the 

cornerstones of a unified vision. And while master 

carvers do fetch huge prices for their works, pieces 

are available to suit every budget. 


Above: Carver Joe Kavik, Rankin Inlet. Photo: H. Sawatzky, GNWT. Oval: Carving by 
Enuk Manami, Iqaluit. Photo courtesy of Arctic Express|North Country Art. Bottom 
left: Carvings by Paul Malliki, Repulse Bay. Photo: W. Belsey, GNWT. Bottom right: 
Carver Judas Ullulag, Gjoa Haven. Photo: GNWT. 


a 


In Kimmirut, artists like lola Ukkidluak and Simata 
Pitsiulak use stone quarried in tidewater, while at 
Cape Dorset carvers may travel far out of the 
community to work a deposit of marble. In fact, 
Dorset has produced an astounding number of 
sculptors and printmakers with international 
reputations. Artists like Oshiutok Ipeelee, Ovilu 
Tunnillie, Akjangajuk Shaa, and Toonoo Sharky excel 
at depicting motion - their carved animals dance 
and their stone birds fly. 


At Pangnirtung, carvers Jaco Ishulutaq, Manasie 
Maniapik, and Guyasee Veevee make figures in 
soapstone, with ivory and antler embellishments. But 
in communities like Taloyoak and Gjoa Haven, stone 
is sometimes abandoned in favour of ancient 
whalebone. Collected deep inland from ancient 
beaches and prized for its large, fantastic shapes and 
textures, whalebone encourages leaps into surrealism 
by Judas Ullulag, Gideon Qaugyuagq, Ralph Porter 
and Uriash Pugiqnak. Combining spirituality and 
humour to depict the legends of their people, the 
carvers add bits of ivory, antler, 
sinew and hair to their 
imposing spirit figures. 

In contrast, the carvers of 
Repulse Bay and Pelly Bay are 
famous for very small works in 
walrus ivory that recall the 


Above: Carving by Juda Natanine, Clyde River. Photo courtesy of Inuit Art Marketing 
Service, The North West Company. Bottom left: Whalebone walrus. Photo: GNWT. 
Bottom right: Caribou antler carving by Guyasee Veevee. Photo: M. Beedell, GNWT. 


“whittles” made for 19th century sailors. Hunters and 
dogteams, birds and sea mammals populate the 
miniature Arctic world carved by Isabella Kridulak. 
Austin Anaittug depicts scenes from everyday life or 
illustrates traditional stories. Tradition is very much 
alive in Kugluktuk and Igloolik, and carvers from 
these communities faithfufly reflect the old ways. A 
stone hunter may carry an ivory harpoon, a dancer 
his perfect, miniature skin drum. In Kugluktuk and 
Bathurst Inlet, some artists specialize in small, three- 
dimensional camp scenes, complete with igloos that 
have removable lids. You can peer inside to see how 
Inuit families lived, in an age now largely past. The 
great early sculptors of Rankin Inlet, John Tiktak 
and John Kavik, set a strong standard for a 
community now proudly represented by a new 
generation of artists like Mariano Aupilardjuk, 

Joe Kavik, Edward Kabluitok. The 

Keewatin hub was also the Jy 
setting for a 1970s experiment A 
in pottery-making. Local 
artists produced highly 
original vases, pots and jugs, 
imbuing them with all the 
mystery and power of stone. In the 
1990s, the Matchbox Gallery has 
revived the project, inspiring artists to 
produce beautiful new work. 


L @ ate we Q ) Nunavut’ unique dolls 
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™ The dolls of Nunavut are a very special 

l 7 e | ) 7 & l expression of our culture. Dressed in 

— 7 AU accurate miniature versions of traditional 
clothing, they serve as records of the old ways, and are prized by 
collectors around the world. Dollmakers in Pangnirtung, Iqaluit 
and Coral Harbour use carved antler, soapstone, sealskin or 
stitched caribou hide to create faces. Mabel Egetok of Holman and 
May Algona of Kugluktuk make Mother Hubbartls and amautis 
for their museum-quality dolls, and some Nunavut artisans set 


their figures in authentic camp scenes from the past. 


Fanciful, humorous creations like the correct Arctic style, and come complete with 


the colourful “packing dolls,” duffle baby animals packed in their hoods. More 
designed by Peteekootee serious are the replicas todays craftsmen make of 
Charlie and available from the old tools. Museum-quality, handmade ulus 


Taluq Designs in Taloyoak, (women’s knives) have become a useful collector's 
are also authentic - in their item around the world. Reproductions of bow drills, 
own way. The amautis fishing jiggers, kakivaks (fish spears), scrapers and 
(womens parkas) these harpoons are frequently available in Nunavut’ arts 
stuffed duffle-cloth and crafts stores, as are traditional toys and games, 
animals wear are cut and especially at Baker Lake Fine Arts. You can also find 


trimmed with braid in real drums made of sealskin or caribou hide, and 
beautiful little model kayaks done in traditional 
materials. Sometimes even full-sized kayaks can be 
bought in Pelly Bay. 


im: 


Above: Dolls by Mona Netser, Coral Harbour. Photo: H. Sawatsky, 
GNWT. Right: Kugluktuk dolls. Photo: Outcrop. Bottom left: 
Toolmaker Andy Akoakhion, Holman. Photo: T. Macintosh, 
GNWT. Bottom right: Small tool artifacts. Photo: GNWT. 
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Handmade jewellery in | elebrating 
ivory, bone, antler and ‘. a 
vemwate CLACICLONS 
extension of the art 


of miniature making. Painstakingly crafted pieces 
show animals, birds, people, traditional tools; each is an 
original, one-of a-kind work of art. At Iqaluit and Baker 
Lake, workshops encourage artisans to create high-fashion 
brooches, bracelet$ and necklaces in 
silver and other precious metals. 


Unique traditional basketware, made of coiled lyme 
grass with carved soapstone handles by 
craftswomen Annie Tookalook, Nellie Novalinga, 
Bessie Crow and Maggie Sala, is sold through 
Nunavut Arctic College in Sanikiluag. 


Above: Skin drum and mask. Photo: GNWT. Aboove right: Packing doll, Taloyoak. Photo: Outcrop. Middle right: lvory earrings and pin by 
Annie Nowdluk, Iqaluit. Photo courtesy of Arctic Express/North Country Art. Bottom: Kayak replica by Mark Keknek, Gjoa Haven. 
Photo: T. Macintosh, GNWT. 


Fabric arts in Nunavut 

In our Inuit culture, women have 
always done the crucial work of 
making garments to protect their 


families from the cold. They created efficient Arctic designs, 
using the only materials available - the hides of caribou, 
seals, wolves, polar bears, foxes and even birds. Over the 
centuries, imported fabrics and decorative materials were 
added, but until a few decades ago the clothing that 
enabled us to survive was always the clever work of a 


matriarch’ needle. 


kamiks (sealskin boots) sewn the 
traditional way. There’ always a terrific 
choice of handmade accessories, too: 
hats, slippers, mittens, and headbands 
with a distinctive Arctic flait. Each 
item is handmade, and one of a kind. But Arctic 
craftswomen no longer confine 
themselves to the strictly 
utilitarian. For decades, they've 
made art in the form of prized 
wall-hangings in stitched duffle or 
sealskin. Baker Lake is famous 


The women skinned and scraped, cut and 
stitched. And they passed these patient skills 
down to their daughters. 


While hide clothing is no longer seen everywhere, 
Inuit women still practice their design, 
construction, applique, embroidery and beadwork 
skills to make garments. valu Ltd. of 
Rankin Inlet, Uqqurmiut Inuit 
Artists’ Co-op and the Holman 
Eskimo Co-op ate among the 
organizations that market their work. 


In fine shops across Nunavut, you'll 
discover an unparalleled collection of 
splendid handmade clothing - 
everything from colourful and very 
contemporary blazers, vests and 
wind jackets, to parkas and 


around the world for fine 
embroidered and appliqued 
tapestries by such artists as 
Elizabeth Angrnaqquaq, Irene 


Above: Sealskin Tapestry by Martina Anavilok and Bessie Hikomak, Kugluktuk. Photo: 

T Macintosh, GNWT. Oval: Beaded amouti from Baffin. Photo: GNWT. Above right: 
Drawing by Peter Ragee, Cape Dorset. Photo courtesy of Arctic Express/North 
Country Art. Bottom right: Seamstress Ada Kinglik, Baker Lake. Photo: 


H.Sawatzky, GNWT. Bottom: Detail of Bertha Aggark’s beaded 
amouti. Photo: H. Sawatzky, GNWT. 
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Tuuluug and the late Jessie Oonark. In Rankin Inlet, — worked closely 

Coral Harbour and Whale Cove, Veronica Manilak, with engravers at 
Emma Ford and others create appliqued duffle workshops in Baker 
hangings, as do Winnie Ohokak and May Algonain Lake, Cape Dorset, 
Kugluktuk and Cambridge Bay. Loomed tapestries Pangnirtung, Holman, 
by Pangnirtung’s weavers, especially Geeta Maniapik and other communities. 
and Ida Karpik, hang in executive boardrooms and Agnes Nanogak, Mabel 
elegant houses around the world. Woven tapestries Nigiyok, Elsie Klengenberg and 


are also made today at Pelly Bay. The design skills others are the designers of fine 
Inuit women developed in the fabric arts have also prints you can see in Northérn 
been crucial to the growth of printmaking in Images stores and Nunavut 
Nunavut. Such accomplished draftswomen as showplaces. 


Kenojuak Ashevak and Mary Okheena have long 


Above left: Elsie Klengenberg, printmaker, Holman. Photo: T. Macintosh, GNWT. Above right: Wall hanging by Agnes 
Teenar, Whale Cove. Photo: GNWT. Right: Tapestry by Kawtysee Kakee, Pangnirtung. Photo: GNWT. 
Bottom: Appliquéd wall hanging by Veronica Manilak, Rankin Inlet. Photo: GNWT. 
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muskox horns 


Traditional implements 


BE tools 


games/drums 


model kayaks 


kayaks 


kudliks 


baskets 


Bw dots 


stuffed animals 


Traditional clothing 


73] parkas/ outfits 


BE kamiks 


a mitts 


duffle socks 


~ Contemporary clothing 


outerwear , 


hats 


WE knit items 


woven items 


slippers 


Wall-hangings 


BE sewn fabric 


woven 


sealskin 


~ Flatart 


drawings/ paintings 


_limited edition prints 


cards 


Specialty items 


traditional foods 


briefcases 


puppets 
BH canned skins 


__traditional goggles 


silkscreened textiles 


spiritual carvings 


whimsical walrus-tooth carvings 


silkscreened paper products 


pottery 


ivory miniatures 


eiderdown products 


__packing dolls 


PO. Box 1450, Iqaluit, NT Canada XOA OHO 
Tel: 1-800-491-7910 or 819-979-6551 Fax: 819-979-1261 
After October 21, 1997: Area code changes from 819 to 867. 


e-mail: nunatour@nunanetcom _ http;// wwwnunanet.com/-nunatour 
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Our Par 


in Nunavut represent a precious heritage from the past. To preserve this 
heritage and make superb arctic wilderness accessible to more people, 


Enormous stretches of wilderness 
and undisturbed archeological sites 


certain crucial areas have been designated as parks or historic sites. 


Most parks in Nunavut are truly destinations in 
themselves, attracting visitors because of their 
scenery, wildlife or history. Some parks provide areas 
for recreation or camping, others preserve an 
archeological site or ecosystem. 


National Parks 


There are two National parks in Nunavut, 
Auyuittug and Ellesmere Island National Park 
Reserves. Each is a superb example of an arctic 
ecosystem. If you'd like to take a trip back in time to 
the Ice Age, this is the place to do it, as you can 
actually visit “continental” ice caps in these parks. 


Auyuittug ("the land that never melts’) encompasses 
several large glaciers, and a deep narrow mountain 
pass with some of the most stunning scenery in 
North America. It offers superb hiking or cross 
country skiing in the Pangnirtung Pass (Aksayook) 
area. Auyuittug can be accessed from Pangnirtung 
or from Broughton Island. Through-hikes are 
possible, but require planning and coordination 
with local operators. 


Canada’ northernmost national park is located on 
the north end of the most northern island of the 
Canadian Arctic Archipelago. Ellesmere Island 
National Park Reserve is austerely beautiful, with ice 
caps, glaciers, mountain ranges and a fertile arctic 
oasis near Lake Hazen, offering a climate typical of 
areas much further south. Wildlife here (including 
arctic wolves, muskox, and arctic hares) seems 
innocent and unafraid of man. Trips to Ellesmere 
usually involve camping and extensive walking over 
the open tundra. This is serious High 


Arctic, be sure you are prepared 
for weather that can turn 
cold and blustery literally 
in minutes. 


Many outfitters provide 
transportation into and 
within these parks, by 
aircraft, boat, snowmobile 

and Inuit qamotik (sled) or by 
dogteam. “Getting there is half the 
fun,” certainly applies - travelling as the 

people of the North normally travel is a refreshing 
experience in itself. 


Territorial Parks 


The largest and most spectacular of the territorial 
parks in Nunavut, Katannilik Park is located on the 
south end of Baffin Island. Accessible from Iqaluit 
or Kimmirut (Lake Harbour), it stretches more than 
100 km across the Meta Incognita Peninsula, along 
the Soper River. The scenery is stupendous, in 
summer OR in winter (springtime), with rolling 
hills, waterfalls, interesting geological formations, and 
lots of wildlife. Canoeing, hiking, snowmobiling, 
dogteam trips and cross country skiing are all 
possible. Operators in Kimmirut and Iqaluit offer 
trips into Katannilik. 


Other territorial parks in or near Nunavut 
communities provide comfortable places for 
canoeists and hikers to camp. Some provide 
amenities such as toilets, and kitchen shelters; others 
simply provide tent pads, and wind shelters. The 
chart on the next page summarizes the facilities. 


Above: Auwyuittug. JE Bergeron. GNWT, Baffin. Right: Peregrine Falcon. |. Wilson. GNW’T, Kivallig. 
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Territorial Parks and 3 3 Historic Parks 


Tourism Facilities A number of important historic sites are also 
(Refer to Gatefold Map) preserved as parks, Some reflect Inuit heritage, and 


Services Present some the history of gablunag (others) in the 
Road Access from Nearest Communit) : North. You can visit Kekerten, once a thriving 
Kugluktuk ; 4 : whaling station in Pangnirtung Fiord. Or take a 
3 ‘ boat, dogsled or snowmobile trip from Iqaluit to 
an old Thule Inuit site called Qaummaarviit, on 
an island at the head of Frobisher Bay. 


“aN Ccing 


Bowe 


Kugluktuk Historic Sites 
Kugluktuk Park 
Bloody Falls Park 
© Cambridge Bay 
Cambridge Bay Historic Sites 
Arctic Coast Visitors Centre 
Gjoa Haven 
Northwest Passage Historic Trail 
© Arviat 
Margaret Aniksak Visitors Centre 
© Baker Lake 


Akumalik Visitors Centre 


You can visit a re-creation of a trading post in the 
old Hudson’ Bay Trading Post building in Baker 
Lake or a Thule site with stone tentrings and 
meat caches at the Meliadine River, near 

Rankin Inlet. 


You can drive or hike an interpretive trail around 
the bay at Cambridge Bay on Victoria Island. This 
trail takes you past the old townsite, the wreck of 
Amundsens ship, the Maud, an old stone church, 
and other historic sites. 


Kazan River Landing/ Campsite 


Baker Lake Park 
© Rankin Inlet 
Medliadine River Park Reserve 
Kivalliq Visitors Centre 
© Chesterfield Inlet 
Chesterfield Inlet Historic Trail 
© Inaluit 
Unikkaarvik Baffin Visitors Centre 
Qaummaarviit Historic Park 
Sylvia Grinnel Park 
© Pangnirtung 
Blubber Station 
Kekerten Historic Park 
Pitsutinu-Tungavik Park 
Angmarlik Visitors Centre 
@ Pond Inlet 
Qilalukat Park 
Nattinnak Centre 
@ Cane Dorset 
Mallikjuak Historic Park 
@ Katannilik Park Reserve (Iqaluit/Kimmirut) 
Ittijagiag Trail (Iqaluit/Kimmirut) 


A similar trail is located in one of our oldest 
communities, Chesterfield Inlet, on the west coast 
of Hudson Bay. Other historic sites are located in 
Gjoa Haven, Kugluktuk, and Arviat. 


Sanctuaries 


In addition to parks there are several migratory 
bird or game sanctuaries in Nunavut. For 
information: Canadian Wildlife Services, Box 637, 
Yellowknife, NT XIA 2N5, Tel: (403) 920-8531, Fax: 
(403) 873-8185. 


Enjoy The Warmth of Arcfic 
Hospitality Year-round af 
Auyuittuq Lodge, Pangnirfung 


Auyuittuq Lodge in Pangnirtung. gateway to Canada’s most spectacular 
national park. 


Hiking, boating, fishing, wildlife photography. history. and Inuit arts and 
crafts are all at your doorstep. 


Write us at: 
Pangnirtung. NWT Canada. XOA ORO ——— 
Tel: 819-473-8955 Pe 
Fax: 819-473-8611 -— a 
or contact your travel agent, or ge 
= First Air 1-800-267-1247 
Come Visit Us And in Ollawwa (613) 839-1947 AUYUITTUQ 


Experience the Warmth of Inuit Hospitality LODGE 
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Communities 


Scattered over this immense 
land of ours are 29 
communities, some dating 
back as meeting places for 


many hundreds or even thousands of years. Some were established during 
the heyday of arctic trading in the 1920s and 1930s, and others when the 
government took a more active role in the 1950s and 1960s. 


Todays communities are a fascinating mixture of 
the old and new. You may see seal skins tacked on 
the wall of a modern house, or a polar bear hide 
drying on the guy wire for a satellite dish. You'll see 
people dressed in the latest trendy snowmobile 
fashions, and young and old dressed in (much 
warmer) caribou clothing. 


Dogteams are staked out on the ice, or along the 
shore, and racing dogteams may live in small 
wooden houses. Qamotiks (traditional sleds) are 
pulled by the latest in fuel-injected snowmobiles. 
The parking lot at the Northern Store or Co-op is 
crowded with ATVs, many driven by ladies with 
babies peeking from their fur-trimmed amautis. 


You will find us friendly, but sometimes shy, so 
please ask permission before you take pictures. 

Be careful not to be intrusive, and you'll find 
people quite willing to talk. Our children are 
always friendly, and you'll often find you have 
many guides. 

If a community doesn't have a visitor's centre, 
information is usually available in the hotel or in 
the hamlet office. 


A Quick Tour of 
Nunavut Communities 


Arctic Bay (kpiarjuk) 

Located on a small inlet, surrounded on three sides 
by high hills, Arctic Bay offers a natural, protected 
harbour. Dogteam and snowmobile trips are offered 


in spring, and there is challenging hiking in the 
area. Arctic Bay is connected to the mine at 
Nanisivik by a road, and boasts the world’s most 
northerly marathon, a series of races (up to 52 
miles) that attract competitors from all over the 
world. (See Special Events) § 


Arviat 

Arviat, on the southwestern coast of Hudson Bay, 
has been an important trading spot since the late 
1600s. This community is a mixture of modern 
and traditional, with a well-developed small 
business community, an intriguing and innovative 
school system, and many active and creative 
artisans. The Arviat area is vital to nesting 
waterfowl; its not unusual to see snow geese 
strolling through town with their goslings. 


Margaret Aniksak Visitors’ Centre: A large white 
freeform building houses Inuit culture and wildlife 
interpretive displays, many constructed by the 
people of Arviat. Tel: (819) 857-2698, or (Economic 
Development Officer) 857-2941. 


Baker Lake (Qamanittuaq) 


Located at the mouth of the Thelon River, on 
Baker Lake, this is Canadas only inland Inuit 
community. The area has always been a traditional 
summer gathering place for people from a number 
of different Inuit groups. Baker Lake is now an 
important centre for Inuit art, especially carvings, 
printmaking, and fabric wallhangings. 


Akumalik Visitors’ Centre: The trading ties are 
preserved in this recreation of a 1940s Hudson’ Bay 


Above: Arviat. D. Barnett. GNWT, Kivallig. Oval: Baker Lake. | Wilson. GNWT, Kivallig. 
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Iqaluit, Baffin Island 


| et us surprise you with the amenities of the Inuit, and the unique wildlife of the 

the modern Arctic has to offer. Enjoy our tundra and the Arctic sea. You'll be treated to fine 
in-flight gourmet dining while you fly north in northern cuisine, featuring wild game from the 
comfort on one of our Boeing 727 jets. Expect vast tundra and delicate seafood from the 
warm hospitality and comfortable lodges and hotels pristine waters. 
at spectacular scenic destinations across the Arctic. Arranging affordable travel to the Arctic is as 


easy as calling our toll-free 


Experience the wide- 
open vistas of Arctic Ey Ee | R se 7 A | R number. Ask for information 


scenery, the arts and culture THE AIRLINE OF THE NORTH about complete packages. 


Call your travel agent or First Air toll-free at 1-800-267-1247. 
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Company Trading Post in the original post 
building. Displays depict community history, the 
culture of the Caribou Inuit, and the land and 
rivers. Open in summer only. Tel: (819) 793-2456. 


Traditional Inuit Camp: A demonstration by Inuit 
families of everyday activities in a traditional 

Caribou Inuit summer camp. Caribou skin tents, 
kayaks, and clothing are part of the re-creation. . 


Bathurst Inlet (Kingaok) 


Two small communities are located on scenic 
Bathurst Inlet, south of Victoria Island. Bathurst is 
the home of the Kingaunmiut, who also run 
Bathurst Inlet Lodge, a superb naturalist 
destination in the summer. It is nestled in a lush 
Arctic oasis where caribou, muskoxen and many 
species of birds can be seen. 


Broughton Island (Qikiqtarjuaq) 

Wildlife and the scenery draw visitors to 
Broughton. The glacier-crowned fiord coast of 
Baffin Island is spectacular, and sightings of 
icebergs and whales are common. The Minnguq 
Sewing Centre creates handmade traditional Inuit 
and modern clothing, including sealskin parkas 
and kamiks (boots). 


Guided boat, dogteam and snowmobile tours take 
visitors north and south of Broughton in Davis 
Strait. Outfitters will help you locate superb 
hiking areas, or provide transport to the northern 
trailhead of Auyuittuq Park. 


Cambridge Bay (Ikaluktutiak) 


Cambridge Bay, located on southern Victoria 
Island, is the regional centre for the Kitikmeot 
communities. Guided tours are available to see 
muskoxen and nesting birds at Mt. Pelly and on 
the tundra. 


Arctic Coast Visitors’ Centre: In an attractive modern 
building overlooking the bay, displays featuring 
Copper and Netsilik Inuit history, art and culture. 
A series of maps puts the exploration of the 
Northwest Passage into perspective. Library of 
northern books and videos. Open daily, May - 
Sept, and on request at other times. Tel: (403) 983- 
2224. Fax: (403) 983-2302. 

Cambridge Bay Historic Sites: Self-guided walking 
trail interprets the story of Cambridge Bay. 
Brochures are available at the centre. 


Coral Harbour. W. Weber, GNWT. 


Old mission, Chesterfield Inlet. D. Barnett, GNWT Kivallig. 


Cape Dorset (Kingait) 

Located on the mountainous and scenic Foxe 
Peninsula on the western side of Baffin Island, the 
Cape Dorset area has been inhabited for over 1000 
years. Mallikjuaq, an attractive and hilly island a 
few minutes boat ride away, offers visitors Dorset 
and Thule Inuit sites, including the remains of 13 
semi-subterranean winter houses. 


Cape Dorset has an international reputation as a 
centre of Inuit art, in part due to the work of 
James Houston in the 1950s. Tours of the 
workshops are available. 


Cape Dorset was the home of Peter Pitseolak, Inuit 
historian and photographer. His book, People from 
Our Side, is still available 


Chesterfield Inlet (Igluligaarjuk) 


Chesterfield Inlet is one of the oldest permanent 
settlements in the Hudson Bay area, dating back 
to about 1910. For many years it was the centre for 
education and medical services in the region. A 
Thule Inuit site nearby provides excellent 
examples of stone tent rings, fox traps, and kayak 
racks. Outfitters will take visitors fishing, to the 
Thule site, and out to see beluga whales and other 
marine wildlife, including walrus. 


Chesterfield Inlet Historic Trail: A self-guided walking 
tour leads visitors through the story of the 
community and its people, with wall-sized 
illustrations on historic buildings. Tour brochure is 
available at the Hamlet Office. 


Clyde River (Kangiqlugaapik) 

Clyde River offers great opportunities to see 
natwhal, bowhead whales, and polar bears. There is 
spectacular hiking, however visitors should travel 
with an outfitter, as polar bears roam year round. 


Art is important; there are many local carvers 
working in stone, antler, whalebone, and ivory. 
Whimsical carvings depicting dancing walrus are a 
trademark. Members of the Igutaq group produce 
silkscreened table and kitchen ware. 


Coral Harbour (Salliq) 


Coral Harbour, on Southampton Island in the 
north end of Hudson Bay, began with a trading 
post in 1925, and people from Baffin Island, 
northern Quebec, and the inland Keewatin were 
brought in by the HBC. Caribou, too, were 
imported so successfully that a commercial hunt 
now provides work for many local people. 


Coral Harbour offers some of the best walrus- 
watching opportunities in Nunavut, at colonies 
on Coats Island. Outfitters can take you out to see 
seabird and walrus colonies, whales, polar bears, 
caribou, the beautiful Kirchoffer Falls, and superb 
Thule sites at “Native Point”. Artisans in the 
community are known for their work in ivory, 
whalebone, and sealskin. 


Gjoa Haven (Ursuqtug) 

Located on King William Island, Gjoa Havens 
story is closely linked to the search for the 
Northwest Passage. This area was the most difficult 
part of the passage; channels to the north and 
west are often choked with ice year round. The 
settlement is located on a small harbour, named 
for Amundsen little ship, the Gjoa. 


Franklin’ expedition perished along the coast of 
King William Island and Simpson Strait in the 
mid-1840s, and the subsequent search produced 
many written records of the area. 


The Northwest Passage Historic Trail is a self-guided 
walking route. It describes the search for the 
Passage, and the role played by Roald Amundsen. 
A display of artifacts, tools and maps is in the 
Hamlet office, and a printed guide is available. 
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A Haven on the 
Northwest Passage 
¢ Airport limousine service 
e 25 deluxe rooms with private bath/showers 
eSmoking and non- smoking floors 


The Navigator Inn features: 


° 35 rooms with bath 
° Modem ready phones, 


Corporate and government rates fax service 
eLifebreaths in every room ° News, sports, movie 
Concierge and wake-up service available channels 
e Private telephone, radio alarm clock ° am/fm radio 
¢ Cable color TV with remote 5 
* Fax and photo copying available Coffee shop 
* Laundry facilities ° Fine dining 


° Licenced lounge 
° Conference packages 
° Banquet facilities 


¢ Family dining restaurant 
° bape facilities in the 
jorthwest Passage Room 
¢ Seasonal Tours 


—_——_—$—$—<——————— 


P.O. Box 92 
Cambridge Bay 
NWT XOE 0CO 


Tel. : (403) 985-2345 
Fax : (403) 985-2480 
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Box 158 Iqaluit, NT XOA OHO 
Phone: (819) 979-6201 / Fax: (819) 979-4296 
Visa / MC / Amex / En Route 


The Crew that cares 


offers: 


e Accomodations for 50 people 
e Private baths 


e Dining room featuring excellent 
food, the best meals in the North. 


e Full facilities for one guest 
or a convention. 


In the immediate area enjoy: 


e Exceptional fishing 
e Excellent canoeing 


° eee opportunities for the 
professionaf and the amateur. 


TOURS ARRANGED 


For reservations and further information: 


Iglu Hotel, Baker Lake 
N.W.T. XOC 0AO 


Phone: oe 
Fax: (819) 793-2711 


Owned and operated by 
Nunasi Corporation 


OAIRRULIK 


OUTFITTING LTD. 


© Boat/Snowmobile Charters 
* Fishing Excursions 
¢ Camping Trips 
© Wildlife Observation 
¢ Historical Park Tours 


Pe a 
SRT Nip 


: PO. Box 863, Iqaluit, 


\ NWT, X0A 0 


Phone (819) 979-6280 
Fax (819) 979-1950 
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"Jn the Land of the Midnight Sun” 
VICTORIA ISLAND,NWT 
UNRIVALED FLY-IN FISHING! 
TROPHY ARCTIC CHAR & LAKE TROUT 


300 Miles North of the Arctic Circle 
Write or call for Colour Brochure 


K. 
Pk 604-493-3300 


HIGH ARCTIC 


Fx 604-493-3900 


USA only: +800-661-3380 
Lk <> CD CE Email: higharctic@aim.awinc.com 
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Grise Fiord (Aujuittuug) 

Canada’s most northerly community, Grise Fiord is 
one of the most picturesque in the Arctic. Located 
on the south coast of Ellesmere Island, it has high 
hills, sweeping vistas, and 24 hours of sunlight in 
summer, as well. The sea here is frozen 10 months 
out of the year, and the sun is above the horizon 
from April to late August. 


Snowmobile and boat trips can be arranged to see 
icebergs in South Cape Fiord, to see walrus, beluga, 
seals, or polar bear at the floe edge or to visit one 
of many Thule and European expedition sites 
including an unusual stone polar bear trap. 


Hall Beach (Sanirajak) 


For great fishing, and the chance to see walrus, 
seals and other arctic wildlife, Hall Beach has few 
equals. In season, char can be caught from shore in 
town, and flocks of ducks, geese, swans, and other 
waterfowl nest in the surrounding area. Towering 
over the community, the twin DEW Line radar 
screens, now out of service, provide a landmark for 
miles around. The land is flat and featureless, and 
hunters use the towers for landmarks while 
travelling. This is an important hunting and 
camping site for the Thule and modern Inuit. 


Holman (Uluqsaqtuuq) 

Holman is located in a scenic open cove backed by 
massive escarpments on the west coast of Victoria 
Island. Two groups of Inuit live in Holman — 
Inuvialuit and Copper Inuit. The community was 
established by Inuit trading white fox in the 1940s, 
and is part of the Inuvialuit settlement area. 


Holman has become a well-known art centre. 
Each year, the Holman Eskimo Co-op produces a 
limited edition set of art prints as well as beautiful 
silk-screened items, clothing, and traditional tools. 


Iqaluit 

The regional centre for the Baffin Region, and 
future capital of Nunavut, Iqaluit is now at 4000 
people and growing quickly. Among local sights 
are the remarkable Anglican cathedral, St. Judes, 
shaped like an igloo and decorated with crafts 
produced by members of the congregation. 
Caribou often wander through town, and along 
the road to Apex, a tiny community and site of 
the old Hudson’ Bay post. Sylvia Grinnel Park is an 
attractive picnic and hiking area. 


Several outfitters operate snowmobile and 
dogteam trips to Katannilik Territorial Park, 
Qaummaarviit, the floe edge, and on Frobisher 
Bay. In the summer, boat trips on the bay and 
rafting and hiking trips into Katannilik Park 
are available. 


Unikkaarvik (the Baffin Regional Visitors Centre) 
explores the life and culture of South Baffin. Tel: 
(819) 979-4636. Fax: (819) 979-1261. There is a life- 
sized diorama of the floe edge and a dramatic 
marble carving of a drum dancer. The offices of 
Nunavut Tourism are also located here. 


Qaummaarviit Historic Park is located on an island 
in Frobisher Bay, west of Iqaluit. The site was 


occupied over 1000 years ago by the 

Thule Inuit, who lived in villages and hunted 
the bowhead whale. There are stone house 
foundations, tent rings and meat caches, 

to be seen. 


Nunatta Sunaqutangit Museum: Fine collection of 
Inuit sculpture and prints, together with historic 
artifacts. Travelling exhibits from other museums 
can be seen from time to time. 


Igloolik 

Located on a small island in Foxe Basin, this 
traditional community offers interesting sites on 
land as well as the rare sight of nesting loons, 
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ducks and snowy owls in season. Signs of 
habitation go back some 4000 years, and include 
examples of both Dorset and Thule cultures. 


Beautifully-made traditional skin clothing and 
hunting implements, as well as carvings are often 
available here. Operators offer fishing trips, and 
boat, snowmobile or dogteam trips to see walrus, 
or to hike in the scenic hills. Igloolik is an 
important polar bear hunting area, so many 
traditional dogteams are kept to be used in the 
sports hunts. 


The Research Centre welcomes visitors. Arctic 
research and a library are the attractions 


pitality Is 
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ORTH 


Dedicated to Excellence 


FOR MORE INFORMATION AND RATES ON 
AVAILABLE PACKAGES PLEASE CALL: 


Reservations 1-888-TO-NORTH 


CS HOTEL DIVISION ©> 
ARCTIC CO-OPERATIVES 
LIMITED 


1645 Inkster Blvd., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba R2X 2W7 
Phone (204) 697-1625 
Fax (204) 697-1880 


INNS NORTH HAS 
19 NORTHERN LOCATIONS FROM 
EAST TO WEST TO SERVE YOU BETTER 
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Kimmirut (Lake Harbour) 


This south Baffin Island community near the 
mouth of the Soper River depends on the land 
and the sea for sustenance by hunting and fishing. 
The community provides access to Katannilik 
Territorial Park. 


Kimmirut is also well known as an art colony, 
with its carvers producing some remarkable pieces, 
noted both for the colour of the stone, as well as 
their artistic merit. It is possible to visit a soapstone 
quarry, to see how the stone is obtained. 
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(819) 979-2222 
fax (819) 979-0427 


Make the Frobisher Inn ‘Your Home Away From Home’ 
and enjoy the best view in Iqaluit. 


Kugluktuk (Coppermine) 

Kugluktuk is a Copper Inuit community located 
on the coast of the Coronation Gulf, at the mouth 
of the Coppermine River, which is a popular route 
for canoeists and rafters. Visitors can hike or take a 
boat ride up the Coppermine River to the scenic 
Bloody Falls Territorial Park. Here, char can be 
caught in late summer. 


Kugluktuk Historic Sites offers a self-guided walking 
trail with interpretive signage; brochures are 
available in the hamlet office. Camping is available 
at Kulukeuk Park. 


50 Luxury Rooms 


gw Phone in each room 
w Room Service 

a Corp & Gov't Rates 
w Fax Service available 
= Complimentary coffee 


Conference Room 


w Seats up to 60 people 

wA/V & Media equipped , 

a Translating equipment 4 
service 


Dining Gallery 


a Daily Specials 
a Sunday Brunch 
uw Fully Licensed 


7 a.m. - 10 p.m, 
Monday- Saturday 

9am -9 p.m, Sunday 

Sunday Brunch, I a.m. - 2 p.m. 


The Regency 


ee Frobisher Inn 


Iqaluit, NWT (Nunavut) XOA OHO 
Managed by Regency International Hotels 


Nanisivik 

The Nanisivik townsite was developed in the 1970s 
to support a lead/zinc/silver mine which is still in 
operation. It is in a mountainous area with open, 
sweeping slopes and extensive rocky scree. 
Nanisivik hosts a marathon each Canada Day 
weekend which draws visitors from the south and 
around the world. Reserve early, and bring a tent! 
Other than the marathon, there are no 
accommodations for tourists in Nanisivik. 


Pangnirtung 

Set at the foot of the mountains, at the mouth of 
a tiver and on a pretty fiord, Pangnirtung families 
have always welcomed travellers, from American 
and Scottish whalers in the last century to the 
hikers of today. The community is also famed for 
its art, including beautifully woven tapestries and 
prints. Ugqurmiut Inuit Artists Association 
welcomes visitors to the print and weave shops. 


Angmarlik Visitors’ Centre: This museum depicts the 
life of the Thule and modern Inuit, and features a 
full size model of the inside of a Thule house, arts 
and crafts, and the Arctic whaling story. The 
building also houses the local library and elders 
drop-in centre. Visitors are encouraged to meet 
the elders and join in activities. Tel: (819) 473-8737. 
Fax: (819) 473-8685. 


Kekerten Historic Park: On, Kekerten Island, 50 km 
south of Pangnirtung, Whaling station active in 
the late 1800s, includes building foundations, 
whaleboat slip, and large cast iron “trypots” 
(rendering pots). Interpretive signage tells the story, 
and a brochure is available. Outfitters run 
snowmobile trips to Kekerten from Pangnirtung 
until mid-June and boat trips July 15 to late 
September. 


Auyuittug National Park Headquarters: Auyuittuq 
is one of the major attractions in Pangnirtung, 
Park information is available, along with a library 
and displays. Visitors register here, and make 
arrangements for transportation. Tel: (819) 473-8828. 
Fax: (819) 473-8612. 


Pangnirtung Historic Buildings: Reconstructed old 
whaling station with replicas of whaleboats. 


Pelly Bay CArviliguak) 

Located on the Simpson Peninsula south of the 
Gulf of Boothia, Pelly Bay is isolated from regular 
summer resupply by major pack ice. 

The Pelly Bay area has long been occupied by the 
Netsiligmiut, or “people of the seal’, and has 
provided fine hunting and fishing over the 
centuries. It is very scenic, with high rocky hills 
crowned with tall inuksuit. Be sure to stop and 
see the historic stone church and tall oil drum 
cross constructed by two Roman Catholic priests 
in the 1930s and 40s. 


Pond Inlet (Mittimatalik) 

Pond Inlet is one of the crown jewels of Nunavut 
It is richly endowed with gorgeous scenery which 
includes mountains, glaciers, and icebergs. 
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Abundant marine wildlife can be observed. Pond 
Inlet is an attractive settlement which looks out 
on Eclipse Sound and the mountains and glaciers 
of Bylot Island. The Dorset and Thule people lived 
in the area for centuries, leaving behind many 
interesting sites. 


Today, visitors enjoy spring snowmobile and 
dogteam tours for wildlife watching at the floe 
edge and to the bird cliffs on Bylot Island, cross- 
country skiing, and boat trips for sport fishing, 
narwhal watching and exploring in August. Sea- 
kayaking is growing in popularity among seals 
and narwhals at the floe edge. 

Qilalukat Park offers campsites for active 
adventurers, 


Rankin Inlet (Kangiqliniq) 
Rankin Inlet is the gateway to the area to the west 
of Hudson Bay, and regional centre for the Kivalliq 


region. It is a busy community located on the site 
of the old North Rankin Nickel Mine. 


The Kivalliq Regional Visitors Centre explains the 
history of the area and provides capsule 
information on all Kivalliq communities, and on 
the Inuit culture. Tel: (819) 645-5091, or Regional 
Tourism at (819) 645-5067. 


Meliadine Park is located on the Meliadine River 
valley about 5 km from town. It includes an 
extensive esker system with trails and offers good 
fishing, hiking, birdwatching and berry-picking. A 
Thule site with large stone tent rings, meat caches, 
kayak racks, and semi-subterranean winter houses 
provides a look back in time. 


Repulse Bay (Naujat) 

Located smack-dab on the Arctic Circle, Repulse 
Bay has long been inhabited by the Inuit, and has 
an especially rich Thule heritage. It offers a rich 
exploration history as well, connected to the 
Northwest Passage and Franklin. American and 
Scottish whaling ships overwintered on the nearby 
Harbour Islands in the 1800s. 


The Hunters’ and Trappers’ Association offer 
ecotourism trips as well as guiding sports hunters 
and sports fishermen. Repulse is known for its 
superb artisans, carving in stone, bone, and ivory. 


Be sure to visit the Naujat Thule site along the 
shore about 5 km northeast of town. This large 
site is a window on the Thule way of life. 


Resolute Bay (Qausuittug) 

Located on the south coast of Cornwallis Island, 
Resolute Bay is the “jumping off place” for 
expeditions and trips to the North Pole, and is also 
a base for scientific research. Visitors can tour the 
weather station, and the Polar Continental Shelf 
Project research camp. A small aquarium is 
operated in summer, featuring local specimens. 
Springtime is the active season for polar trips. 


Services in Resolute Bay are limited, and 
arrangements should be made in advance. 
Operators provide fishing, dogteam, and 


Viewing caribou at Bathurst Inlet. P Burt, Bathurst Inlet Lodge. 


snowmobile trips. Charter flights are available to 
visit Beechey Island, wintering site of the Franklin 
expedition in 1845. 


Sanikiluag 

Located on an island in the southeastern part of 
Hudson Bay, Sanikiluaq is far to the south of the 
mainland territories. The Inuit of these isolated 
islands make a living fishing, trapping, and 
carving. Several day trips possible and the local 
Hunters’ and Trappers act as outfitters. 


Traditionally Inuit living on these islands utilized 
birdskins for clothing. Now, eiderdown is collected 
from nests and made into duvets and beautiful 
contemporary clothing. 


Taloyoak 

Taloyoak is named for an extensive caribou blind, 
part of a game drive system in which the caribou 
were driven into a “killing zone” where they could 
be speared. 


Located on Spence Bay, on the Boothia Peninsula, 
Taloyoak is in the heart of the Northwest Passage. 
The Netsilingmiut traditionally depended heavily 
on the seal as the main source of food and skins 
for clothing. Artisans carve in bone, ivory and 
stone, creating powerful and mystical carvings. A 
local industry has developed around the creation 
of stuffed toys and dolls, based on the original 
“Spence Bay ‘packing’ dolls”, arctic animals dressed 
in duffle parkas, carrying young. 


Umingmaktok (formerly Bay Chimo) 

Also located on Bathurst Inlet, Umingmaktok is 
on the migration route of the Bathurst caribou 
herd, and close to a rich mineral area. Charter 
flights only. No visitor services. 


Whale Cove (Tikirarjuaq) 


Whale Cove is a small, largely traditional 
community located south of Rankin Inlet on the 
Hudson Bay coast. People still depend on hunting 
and fishing to supply food and raw materials 

for crafts. 


Besides fine carvings and clothing, a small tannery 
sells tanned skins to other communities. Residents 
are also experimenting with foods from the sea, 
including a chip made of kelp. 
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WELCOME 


To Our 


ARCTIC 
WORLD 


* Personalized northern hospitality 
and service from our resident staff 
and on-site management who 
have years of arctic experiences to 
share 


Located in the heart of Rankin 
Inlet two minutes from the air- 
port 


Fully appointed rooms with 
European Duvets, in-room coffee 
machines, cable TV, computer 
ready telephones, in-room 
washrooms. 


Canadian Plus Partner 


Our own Gift shop featuring 
northern art, carvings, books, 
jewelry, as well as souvenirs, arctic 
char, caribou, and sundries 


In-house fully computerized 
‘Travel agency 


Four conference and meeting 
rooms holding from 10 to over 
100 with video conferencing 
equipment on-site and all AV 
equipment and services 


Full service dining room with 
experience in fine dining, 
banquets and off-site year-round 
catering 


Budget accommodation packages 
~ . . . ‘A 
for Construction and Mining 
industry 


20 Years of northern expertise 
facilitating client needs and 
providing advice and assistance 
on doing business in the Arctic 


Siniktarvik Hotel 


PO. Box 190, 


Rankin Inlet, NT X0G 0GO 
or \ Fax (819) 645-2999 
is Phone (819) 645-2807 
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eee Gamack’s Fines! KEEWATIN AIR 


“Serving the N.W.T. since 1973” 


AIR CHARTER/MEDEVAC 
SERVICES 
; = e Flight Nurses 
With 3 IGFA All Tackle World Rec + Twin Turbine/ 
many line class records, there is no better! Pressurized Aircraft 


¢ GREAT BEAR LAKE e TREE RIVER * Mertin IIA 
: Oe ea emeniame 


24 Hour Service 
Phone: (819) 645-2992 
Fax: (819) 645-2330 


Box 38 Rankin Inlet, NWT X0C 0GO 


Fax 904-783-2390 ¢ Phone 504-774-5775 


Email plummers@canadianarcticfishing 
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VICTORIA ISLAND,NWT 


NUELTIN LAKE 


MANITOBA/NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


ONAL CHING! Canada’s Original 
TROPHY ARCTIC.CHAR Catch & Release Lake 
i North America’s Top 
ape bee ik Trophy Fishing 
Destination 


Write or call for Colour Brochure 


For further information, 
call 1-800-361-7177 Toll Free 
(204) 767-2330 Office 


Or write: RO. Box 500 
Alonsa, Manitoba, Canada 
ROH OAO 
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Sport Fishing 


BIG! Scarlet arctic char—fat, solid fish that will strike a lure or even a fly, 


Fish grow slowly in our cold 
waters, but, do they ever grow 


so healthy that each one provides a thrilling fight. 


Robust lake trout, just waiting to be enticed by 
your lure..and the spirited arctic grayling, steel- 
blue, fifteen inches of muscle and fight, flashing 
through the riffles to take a dry fly laid on the 
surging water. 


Sometimes it is possible to catch literally hundreds 
of fish in a single day. We preserve our healthy fish 
stocks with stringent water quality standards and 
an active “catch and release” program. Our 
fishing lodges are licensed and regularly 
inspected, and our guides adhere to strict 
safety standards. 


Up here, sport fishing is simple and non- 
technical. Lodges seldom find downriggers 
necessary, and ultrasonic lures or scent baits 
are not needed. Operators provide 
recommendations for tackle for their 
particular areas and species. 


Although spincasting and trolling with lures is the 
most popular type of fishing, flyfishing offers 
superb opportunities for large lake trout, arctic 
char, and arctic grayling. Due to the high oxygen 
level in our waters, many large fish occur in 
relatively shallow waters, feeding at the surface. 
These have seldom been fished with flies, and 
provide a thrill for the fly fisherman. 


Since our fish grow slowly, we encourage “Catch 
and Release” fishing for large breeding fish, and our 
operators will assist you in obtaining 
measurements, photos, and other data, so that a 
high quality “replica mount” can be made of your 
trophy fish without killing it. 


See listings for Sport fishing in the centre section. 


Above: Arctic Char. Plummer’ Lodges. Left: Spring fishing. Netser. 
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Chief Guide Keith Sharp of 


Ferguson Lake Lodge has these 
Sa hewrmogapien 4a the serious 
fisherman: 
2 spinning rods/ reels 
(one ultralight w/ 4 Ib. line, one med. 
action w/ 8 Ib. line) 
2 casting rods/ reels 


(one 6 ft. rod w/10 Ib. line, one 7 ft. rod 
w/12 Ib. line) 
Leaders: 18” 30 Ib. 


Lures: 
For lake trout and char: 
large and medium spoons, flourescent colours 
2 02, jigs for vertical jigging 
3/8 and 3/4 oz. jigs for rivers 
For arctic grayling 
Ugly Bugs, 1/16 oz. black/green 
French Spinners (#00, *3) 
Gapen Jiggers (1/32 and 1 16 oz. twist style) 
Mepps 
For fly fishing: 
Fly rod: medium action rod for arctic grayling. 
Flies: Blackgnat, mosquito, and Cahill dry flies 
Muddler flies (#14, “12, *10) 
Panfish poppers (*12) 
Ugly Bugs (1/32 oz.) 
Wolf pattern flies (#12) 
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Practical “Wis 
Information ne" 


isolation of our little communities, and the unique mixture of cultures 


adds to the charm of an arctic holiday. There are significant differences 


between our region and the rest of Canada. 


Visitor's Information 


Information on Nunavut, the Northwest 
Territories, community sites and attractions, and 
local tours is available at community visitors’ 
information centres, or the community office. 
Look for the (?) signs. In addition, you'll find that 
the hotel staff, the RCMP, and government staff are 
always glad to help. And, our people are friendly 
and proud of their communities; they will also be 
glad to help you. 


Entering Canada 


Passports/Visas: Contact the Canadian High 
Commission, Embassy, or Consulate General in 
your home country. 


Customs: For information, contact: Customs & 
Excise, Consultations, Policy and Communication 
Branch, Government of Canada, Ottawa, ON. KIA 
OLS. Tel: 1 800-461-9999. 


Personal effects should be declared, and are not 
subject to restriction. A small amount of alcohol 
may be brought into Canada, however, some 
Nunavut communities practice alcohol restriction 
ot prohibition. Please check with your hosts, and 
respect the wishes of the community. 


A rabies vaccination certificate must accompany 
dogs and cats. Because all connections to the 
outside are by air, people seldom bring 
pets on holidays in Nunavut. Small 
pet dogs are at risk because they 
‘may approach sled dogs, and may be 
attacked. Keep your pet on a leash. 


Sporting rifles and shotguns are permitted for 
recreational purposes, (except in national parks) 
however, handguns and fully automatic weapons 
require special registration. The new gun control 
law in Canada will change how guns are handled 
at entry points. Cdhatact the RCMP at your port of 
entry with questions if you wish to bring a firearm 
of any sort. 


Access Restrictions 


Asa result of the settling of the Inuit land claims, 
there is a significant amount of privately-owned 
land in Nunavut. However, boundaries are not 
physically marked on the land. 


Access restrictions apply to travel in Nunavut 
(Inuit) Land Claims Settlement Zone. It is the 
visitors responsibility to determine access or fishing 
restrictions for specific areas while travelling, If you 
are booked with a local licensed operator, 
knowledge of local access restrictions and 
acquisition of the correct permits are the 
responsibility of the operator. 


If you are canoeing, wilderness camping, exploring 
for minerals or researching, you should contact the 
Nunavut Land Administration Office for 
restrictions on the area in which you are travelling 
or working: Keewatin (Kivalliq) Region: (819) 645- 
2810; Baffin: (819) 979-5391; Kitikmeot (Arctic Coast) 
Region: (403) 982-3310. 

For private recreational groups, permitting is not 
difficult, and you will be helped courteously and 
promptly. Commercial groups must satisfy certain 
additional requirements, but will find that the 
Lands Offices will be very helpful. 


Above: Outfitter, Pangnirtung. Gee/Shymanski. Oval: Hanging char to dry, Holman. T- Macintosh, GNWT Kitikmeot. 
Left: Carver, Chesterfield Inlet. D. Burnett, GNWT Kivallig, 
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Taxes 


There is no provincial sales tax. A 7% Goods and 
Services Tax (GST) is charged on most goods and 
services sold or provided throughout Canada. 


You may qualify for a refund of the GST if you 
are not a resident of Canada, and you spend $100 
(Cdn.) or more on qualifed goods or 
accommodations. You must have your original 
receipts, and apply for the refund within one year 
of the purchase. 


For more information, contact: Revenue Canada, 
Customs & Excise, Visitor Rebate Program, 


Summerside Tax Centre, Summerside PEI CIN 6C6. 


Or call toll-free from Canada: 1-800-66-VISIT. 
From outside Canada, call: (902) 432-5608. Pick up 
the pamphlet, Goods and Services Tax Refund for 
Visitors at any visitors’ information centre. 


Spill Reports 
We care deeply about our environment, and have 
legislation to protect it. You are required to report 


oil or other hazardous spills. Call, collect: (403) 920- 


8130 from anywhere in. 


Scientific Research 

Permits are required to conduct almost any type 
of scientific research in Nunavut. For information 
on permits, contact the following: 


Wildlife Research: Director, Wildlife Management 
Division, GNWT, Box 1320, Yellowknife, NT. XIA 
2L9. Tel: (403) 873-7411. 


Archeological Research: Director, Prince of Wales 
Heritage Centre, GNWT, Box 1320, Yellowknife, NT. 
XIA 2L9. Tel: (403) 873-7551. Fax: (403) 873-0205. 


All Other Research: For Research in the eastern 
NWT (Nunavut) contact Nunavut Research 
Institute, PO. Box 160, Iqaluit, NT XOA OHO Tel: 
(819) 979-4108 Fax: (819) 979-4119. Web page 
http//wwwanunanet.com/-exdnti. 


Archeological Sites 

It is illegal to disturb any archaeological sites, and 
it is a federal offense to remove artifacts. Very few 
sites are marked in the NWT, so if you suspect it is 
an archaeological site, treat it carefully. Do not 
camp on a site. 


HIGH ARCTIC 


Homestyle Accommodation, 
Outfitting, Expedition 
& Travel Consulting 
at 74° 43’ North Latitude. 


BOX 200, RESOLUTE BAY, NWT, CANADA, X0A OVO 
TEL: (819) 252-3875 FAX: (819) 252-3766 


INTERNATIONAL 
EXPLORER SERVICES LTD. 


Driving Regulations 

Canada honours valid driver’ licenses from any 
country. A valid driver’ licence is required to rent 
vehicles or ATVs. Seat belts are required in vehicles, 
and you are required to drive with your 
headlights on. Helmets are required on ATVs. 


Few rental vehicles are available in Nunavut as 
most communities are small enough for walking, 
and all offer taxie service. Residents often drive 
where no road is apparent, so watch out for 
unexpected traffic. 


Insurance: Check with your own insurance 
company prior to departure, or request: Driving in 
Canada, Insurance Bureau of Canada, 181 
University Ave, Toronto, ON. M5H 3M7. 

Tel: (416) 462-9528. 


Yellowknife’s 
PREMIER HOTEL 


Sport Hunting 

A separate guide is available on Sport Hunting. For 
specific information on seasons, limits, etc, contact 
Nunavut Tourism for this guide and the NWT 
Summary of Hunting Regulations. 


Export permits 

Export of fish, game or animal parts: Export 
permits are required for the removal of almost any 
animal part from the NWT. This includes frozen 
caribou purchased from outlets like the Co-op 
Stores, Northern Stores, Keewatin Meat & Fish, or 
Kitikmeot Foods. Purchased meat and fish 
products can be taken out of Canada; the staff at 
the retail outlet will help you with the proper 
permits. A special pamphlet, Exporting Wildlife 


* 128 air conditioned guest rooms 
* Yellowknife’s only full service property offering fine dining, 


family dining, lounges and room service 


¢ 350 person convention hall and five associated 


meeting/banquet rooms 
° Gift shop and tour desk 


¢ Shuttle service ¥ and from the airport 


(403) 873-3531 


1-800-661-0892 


Postal Service 7000, Yellowknife, NT X1A 2R3_ Fax: (403) 873-2789 


NEWLY RENOVATED! 


* Special long term 

rates available 
¢ Superb downtown location 
¢ Licensed family restaurant 
e Air conditioned 


(403) 873-4151 


DISCOVERY INN 


Affordable Elegance 


¢ Cable colour TV 

¢ 41 deluxe rooms 

¢ Kitchenettes available 

¢ Ample free parking 
with plug-ins 


Fax: (403) 920-7948 


Box 784, 4701 Franklin Avenue, Yellowknife, NT X1A 2N6 


Claire Kennedy, Owner 
Astro Hill Mall, Box 1060 
Iqaluit, NT. XOA OHO 


Tel: 1(888) 979-0650 


Specializing in Inuit Jewellery 8 Carvings! 
Plus Many Great Canadian Gift Ideas! 


=, 


Corporate Discounts 
Mail Orderse Wholesale Accounts 
Visae Mastercard e Interac 


Fax: 1(819) 979-0045 
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from the Northwest Territories explains all 
procedures. It is available from Nunavut Tourism. 


Be sure you are aware of all import regulations for 
your home country before considering taking 
any animal product home. For example, 

sealskin and ivory cannot be imported into the 
USA. This includes parts incorporated into art 
and craft items. 


Medical Services 

Iqaluit has a well-equipped community hospital. 
Smaller communities have community health 
centres (still called “nursing stations’ by the locals) 
staffed by specially trained nurses. Some of the 
larger regional centres like Cambridge Bay and 
Rankin Inlet also have a community doctor. There 
are dentists in regional centres. 


If you need medical attention, check in the phone 
book under “Health Centre” or ask at the hotel. 


Air ambulance: Medevac service is available and is 
arranged through the health centre. The NWT 
Health Care Plan does NOT pay for non-residents 
who need ground or air ambulance services. If you 
require ambulance services during your stay, you 
will be billed for the full cost. For air ambulance, 
this cost can be substantial. Some non-residents 
may have full or partial coverage under their own 
insurance. Check your level of coverage before you 
leave home. 


Health care coverage: If you are registered with a 
provincial health insurance plan or the Yukon 
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Health Care Plan, simply show your health care 
card if you need medical assistance. Most costs are 
covered, and will be billed back to your health 
care plan. If you pay for health services, keep all 
documentation, and seek reimbursement from 
your health care plan within six months. 


If you are not covered by a provincial/ territorial 
health care plan, you will be asked to pay for all 
health care services. 


If your insurance does not cover all health care 
costs in the NWT, you should consider purchasing 
additional private insurance. Information can be 
obtained from travel agents. 


Alcohol 


Restrictions on importing and consuming alcohol 
in the NWT are quite different from those in 
southern Canada. Since they are determined by 
local plebiscite, the rules vary from community to 
community, and may change from time to time. 


Possession of alcohol is prohibited in some 
communities, and restricted in others. To find out 
which communitities are affected, check with the 
RCMP or your outfitter or hotel. Trading alcohol 
for anything is illegal. DONT leave left-over 
alcohol behind. 


Receiving Mail in Nunavut: 

You can have mail, including packages, sent to you 
in any northern community. Allow plenty of time 
for it to get to the destination. It should be 
addressed to you, c/o “General Delivery’, with the 
community name and postal code. On the 
package, provide your expected arrival date and 
the note “Hold for Pick-up.” Add a note 
instructing the postmaster to forward the mail if it 
is not picked up by a specific date. Most post 
offices are in the Co-op or Northern Store. You'll 
find the hours vary from community to 
community, so check locally. 


Money 

The Royal Bank of Canada has full-service 
branches in Rankin Inlet, Cambridge Bay, and 
Iqaluit. CIBC has a branch in Rankin Inlet, and 
the Bank of Montreal has a branch in Iqaluit. 
ATMs (automated teller machines) are available in 
Cambridge Bay, Iqaluit, and Rankin Inlet. Some 
retail outlets have Interac (bank debit card) 
terminals, so it is often possible to pay directly 
with your bank card. Credit cards (VISA and 
Mastercard, sometimes others) are accepted in 
many communities. To be sure, do bring some 
cash, especially if arriving on a Sunday. 


If you are travelling from outside Canada, it is 
most convenient to change your currency at 
home or in a southern city. Airports in our 
“gateway” cities offer exchange services. 


Telephoning 

Telephone service is direct dial from almost every 
community. In the smaller communities, pay 
phones are not common. Check at the hotel. Bring 


your calling card. Some of our more remote 
communities or lodges offer radio telephone 
service or high frequency radio on a daily basis. 
Messages are passed efficiently, but keep them 
simple. 


Area codes for all parts of Nunavut and the 
Northwest Territories will change effective 
October 21, 1997. After that date, please dial 1 
(867) to reach numbers in this guide. 


Nunavut Facts and Figures 


Area of Canada: Kilometres of 
9,970,610 sq km highway: 20 


Area of Nunavut: Languages 
1,900,000 sq km (or dialects) 
spoken: 
Total population —_‘Inuktitut, 
of Nunavut (1994): Inuinaktun, English 
Approx. 23,000 Disanne 
Total Inuit Clinton Point 
population of (western edge of 
Nunavut: Nunavut) to east tip 
Approx. 17,500 of Baffin Island: 
2500 km. 
‘ Equal to; London to 
weareaas Selon NE 
27.296, 860 Miami to Lima, Peru 
Alert (northern tip 
Population per sq. _ of land) to the 
kilometre: Manitoba border: 
Canada: .......+. 290 2500 km. Equal to: 
Ontario: ........ 1100 New York to Seattle, 
Germany: ....220.00 London to Beirut, 
Chitti.G.n,-3 12040 Lebanon 


Nunavut: ....... 0.01 


Average temperatures 


(mean air temperatures): 
Community July ‘January 
Cambridge Bay: HeGe fao0C 
Iqaluit: 18 Gmupe 2O Ae 
Pond Inlet: +8C -30C 
Rankin Inlet: +8C -30C 
Resolute Bay: + 5iGeeetoa.© 

Hours of daylight 

(sun above the horizon): 
Community July —_—January 
Cambridge Bay: 24 0 
Iqaluit: 20 45 
Pond Inlet: 24 0 
Rankin Inlet: 18 5) 
Resolute Bay: 24 0 


Highest temperature recorded: Kugluktuk 
(Coppermine), 1991: 43° C (110 F) 
Lowest temperature recorded: Shepard Bay, on 
the Boothia Peninsula east of Gjoa Haven: - 

578 C(-72 F) 
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The Airline to Far North Adventure 


Jet service from Vancouver, Edmonton and Winnipeg 
To Whitehorse, Yellowknife, Inuvik, Cambridge Bay, Rankin Inlet and Iqaluit. 


For more information and reservations contact your local travel agent or call NWT Air at 
1-800-661-0789. For information on our tour packages, call 1-800-661-0894. 
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Vancouver 


Where in the North do 
you want to be? 


(nuvik 
) Resolute 
Korean welts - Canadi>n NORTH 
Cambridge Bay ‘aa ‘ ia 7] = ag 
|! — Canadi>n g rx if Fy as me i Rt. 
v Coe Se) 
Hay River | oP Yellowknite Pa LiF fet / 4 SS 
Tet Sinan “an net aN Wrhethet you re travelimig a 
"giles € EX throughout Canada, or around the world, fly 
\ Edmonton . . . 
BR ae Ganadian North, the airline whose Northern 
e Pas | A. A Thompson ° 
ent me ; service, schedules and routes and 
y We'll get you there. : 
' connections are unmatched. We have 
iS suo: = the connections you want with the 


frequency you need — to get you wherever 


Ottawa 


Montréal 


Vou need to go... all year round. 

At Canadian North, our people, facilities and 
aircraft are dedicated to maintain a Northern 
service heritage spanning over seventy years. 
We always strive to meet your business and 
leisure travel needs with value, quality and a 
friendly Northern attitude. Call your travel 
agent or Canadian North. We'll get you to 


»swhere you want to be. 
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